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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SHADOW OF A ROSE. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 








A royal rose of crimson dye 

Flashed splendor toward a splendid sky, 

Bathed was its whole circumference 

With Beauty's blessed influence. 

I gazed, forgetting shadows were, 

Or bitter sorrows anywhere. 

A sense of Jane's rejoicing pride 

Thrilled through my spirit, and I cried: 

“Oh, Rose, wherever thon dost burst 

To bloom, the dreams that Eden nursed 

Are dreamed again, and Destiny 

Is kind to all things near to thee!” 

Ah, narrow thought! but could I know 

That where its shadow slept below, 

An insect fair, a tiny thing 

With sheeny shard and gauzy wing, 

Had crept out on a leaf to see 

The world where it had come to be 

A dweller for a few brief hours? 

A home of sunshine, fragrance, flowers 

It sought, the leaf world seerred not 80; 

"Twas dim, and dull, and cold below 

The royal rose; the gauze and gold 

Attired, was piteous to behold 

So cheerless seemed her wo:ld, so wide. 

She strove, grew weary, struggled, died. 

Would it have cheered her at the last 

To know a Rose that shadow cast? 
Dublin, Ind., June 9, 1879. 











AN INFELICITOUS EPITHET. 


“The ladies actively working to secure 
the codperation of their sex in caucuses and 
citizens’ conventions are not actuated by 
love of notoriety, and are not, therefore, to 
be classed with the absolute Woman Suf- 
fragists.”—Boston Daily Transcript, Sep. 1, 
1879. 

When the eloquent colored abolitionist, 
Charles Remond, once said upon the plat- 
form that George Washington was a villain, 
Wendell Phillips remonstrated by saying, 
“Charles, the epithet is not felicitous.” Re- 
formers are apt to be pelted with epithets 
quite as jllchosen. How often has the 
charge figured in history, that they were 
“actuated by love of notoriety.” The early 
Christians, it was generally believed, took a 
positive pleasure in being thrown to the li- 
ons, under the influence of this motive; and 
at a later period there was a firm conviction 
that the Huguenots consented readily to 
being broken on the wheel, or sawed in 
pieces between two boards, and felt amply 
rewarded by the pleasure of being talked 
about. During the whole Anti-Slavery 
movement, while the abolitionists were 
mobbed, fined and imprisoned; while they 
were tabooed by good society, depleted of 
their money, kept out of employment, check- 
ed in their advancement by the mere fact of 
their abolitionism, there never was a mo- 
ment when their sole motive was not con- 
sidered by many persons to be—the love of 
notoriety. Why should the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage expect any different treat- 
ment now? 

It is not necessary, in order to dispose of 
this charge, to claim that all reformers are 
heroes or saints. Even in the infancy of 
any reform, it takes along with it some poor 
material; and even in the best material un- 
pleasant traits are often developed, by the 
incidents of the contest. Doubtless many 
reformers come to a certain enjoyment of a 
fight at last; it is one of the dangerous ten- 
dencies which those committed to this vo- 





cation must resist. But so far as my obser- 
vation goes, those whoengage in reform for 
the sake of notoriety generally hurt the re- 
form so much that they render it their chief 
service when they leave it; and this happy 
desertion usually comes pretty early in their 
career. The besetting sin of reformers is 
not, so far as I can judge, the love of noto- 
riety, but the love of power and of flattery 
within their own small circle,—a temptation 
quite different from the other, both in its ori- 
gin and its results. 

Notoriety comes so soon to a reformer 
that its charms, whatever they may be, soon 
pall upon the palate, just as they do in case 
of a popular poet or orator, who is so used 
to seeing his name in print that he hardly 
notices it. I suppose that there is no young 
person so modest that he does not, on first 
seeing himself in a newspaper, cut out the 
passage with a certain tender solicitude, 
and perhaps purchase a few extra copies of 
the fortunate journal. But when the same 
person has been battered by a score or two 
of years in successive unpopular reforms 
I suppose that he not only would leave the 
paper uncut or unpurchased, but would 
hardly take the pains even to correct a mis- 
statement, were it asserted that he had in- 
herited a fortune or murdered his grand- 
mother. The moral is, that the love of no- 
toriety is soon amply filled, in a reformer’s 
experienve, and that he will not, as a rule, 
sacrifice home and comfort, money and 
friends, without some stronger inducement. 
This is certainly true of most of the men 
who have interested themselves in this par- 
ticular movement; the ‘‘weak-minded men” 
as the reporters, with witty antithesis, still 
describe them; and it must be much the 
same with the ‘‘strong-minded women” 
who share their base career. 

And it is to be remembered, above all, 
that, considered as an engine for obtaining 
notoriety, the Woman Suffrage agitation is 
a great waste of energy. The same net re- 
sult could have been won with far less ex- 
penditure in other ways. Thereis not a 
woman connected with it who could not 
have achieved far more real publicity as a 
speaker at missionary meetings or as a 
manager of fancy fairs or as a sensation let- 
ter-writer. She could have done this, too, 
with far less trouble, without the loss of a 
single ‘‘genteel” friend, without forfeiting 
a single social attention, without having a 
single ill-natured thing said about her—ex- 
cept perhaps that she bored people, a charge 
to which the highest and lowest forms of 
prominence are equally open. Nay, she 
might have done even more than this, if 
notoriety was her sole aim; for she might 
have become a “variety” minstrel or a 
‘‘walkist;” she might have written a scanda 
lous novel; she might have got somebody 
to aim at her that harmless pistol, which 
has helped the fame of so many a wander- 
ing actress, while its bullet somehow never 
hits anything but the wall. All this she 
might have done, and obtained a notoriety 
beyond a doubt. Instead of this, she has 
preferred to prowl about, picking up a pre- 
carious publicity by giving lectures to wili- 
ing lyceums, writing books for eager pub- 
lishers, organizing schools, setting up hos- 
pitals, and achieving for her sex something 
like equal rights before the law. Either 
she has shown herself, as a ‘‘seeker after 
notoriety,” to be a most foolish and ill judg- 
ing person,—or else, as was said of Wash- 
ington’s being a villain, ‘‘the epithet is not 
felicitous,” %. W. &. 
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THE WAY TO PEACE. 


The Christian Union of Aug. 20, under 
the head of ‘‘The Sunday School” (Lesson, 
Col. III., 16-25,) has the following. 

*“(1.) Because wives are exhorted to sub- 
mit themselves to their husbands, it does 
not follow that their husbands are superior. 
But that in all relations there must be one 
head—a two-headed creature is always a 
monstrosity. In the household there must 
be one head—namely, the husband. A pri- 
vate soldier may know more than his colo- 
nel, but he must submit to his colonel so 
long as he is a private. The wife may be 
wiser than her husband, but, if so, she will 
submit herself to him rather than have 
strife with him. Almost any error will 
bring less suffering upon a household, and 
less evil upon the children, than perpetual 
conflict between husband and wife and no 
possible arbiter to decide between them.” 


It is enough to make the blood of any in- 
telligent, self-respecting woman boil with 
indignation to see such atrocious sentiments 
as the above, sincerely put forth by a lead- 
ing religious weekly, which claims to be 
progressive and to favor justice and equal 
rights. 

Here was an opportunity to say that 
whatever teaching ignorant Greek women 
might have required eighteen centuries ago, 
no such exhortation applied to the Ameri- 








can wife of to-day Instead of this it is 
coolly assumed thut the principle of abject 
and unquestioned submission of the wife to 
the husband, is of universal application in 
all ages, and under ali circumstances ;that it 
is right, expedient, and indeed necessary. 
It is coolly assumed that unless the wife 
always submits in all things to the will of 
the husband, she will ‘‘have strife with 
him”; in other words, that he will invaria- 
bly insist upon his rightful prerogative to 
rule, and she will have no alternative but 
submission, for the sake of peace and the 
good of the children. 

Abject submission is not the way to an 
honorable peace. The order which reigned 
in Warsaw, is not the order we want in 
family life. The only true harmony is the 
harmony of equality; the harmony to be 
obtained by a recognition of mutual rights 
and duties, Absvlute authority on the one 
hand and unquestioning submission on the 
other, is the worst possible example to set 
before children. Children who see their 
mother habitually ruled by their father, and 
never venturing to have a will of her own, 
lose respect for her, and will not submit to 
her control. Her sons despise her and take 
the earliest opportunity, on the approach of 
manhood, to assume over her the same air 
of superiority they have seen their father 
indulge; to which she, her will and judg- 
ment weakened by disuse, easily succumbs. 

The children also attempt to tyrannize 
over each other as they see their father tyran- 
nize over their mother. If the parents cannot 
work together in harmony, unless one is 
constantly subject to the other, how can 
the children play together on any other 
terms? If the man should be ‘‘head” in the 
family, it is but appropriate that the broth- 
ers should assume the dictatorship over 
their sisters; and when their time comes to 
marry they will enter the relation with the 
same idea that it is their prerogative to rule 
and the wife’s duty to submit, which they 
have seen illustrated at home. The effect 
of this principle upon the characters of 
both husbands and wives is pernicious in 
the extreme. The husband becomes selfish, 
tyrannical and arbitrary; the wife is dwarf- 
ed in judgment, will, and self-respect, or 
becomes deceitful and hypocritical, if she 
does not, as a strong, healthy nature would, 
break out in open rebellion against such 
flagrant and cruel injustice. To compare 
family discipline to that of an army is ab- 
surd. It is more like a business partner- 
ship. Do we ever hear that in such a part- 
nership it is necessary for one of the part- 
ners to be the absolute ‘‘head” of the other, 
who must always submit for the good of 
the firm? 

Are articles of co-partnership usually 
drawn with specifications to the effect that 
one of the partners named shall always 
rule and the other always submit? Or, in 
default of written agreements, is there 
any law or custom to that effect? If so, 
I have yet to learn it. 

It would be more to the purpose for a 
Christian periodical of the present age and 
nation to exhort husbands to recognize the 
equal rights of wives and to defer to their 
wishes and judgment in matters pertaining 
peculiarly to their ‘‘sphere,” for the sake of 
avoiding ‘‘strife,” and of setting a good ex- 
ample to the children, than to encourage 
them to tyranny and injustice by exhorting 
wives to yield to them for the sake of 
peace, no matter how unreasonable they 
may be. 

The wise woman will not always ‘‘sub- 
mit.” She will have, if necessary, a contest, 
short, sharp, and decisive, which shall be 
followed by a peace based on equality, rath- 
er than live a life of degrading and humiliat- 
ing submission in that home of which she 
is called ‘‘queen.” In the family partner- 
ship the division of labor is usually so clear- 
ly defined that there can be little question 
as to which should decide a given point, 
where it is necessary that one should decide. 
Clearly in the husband’s business, he must 
be the final arbiter; and in the wife’s busi- 
ness, as keeper of home and trainer of chil- 
dren, she should decide all doubtful ques- 
tions. Liberty, justice and equality are as 
sweet to woman as to man, and as neces- 
sary both to her highest good and his. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesviile, Wis., Sept. 4, 1879. 
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COURTESY AWAY FROM HOME, 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—With the summer, 
half the world is abroad on pleasure or on 
business. As we roam, we are impressed 
with a change, not for the better, which 
threatens to mar the good repute of Ameri- 
cans in a matter wherein we have heretofore 
won our enviable standing; to wit, the 
thoughtful treatment of our women. 








When we enter a train, why should each 
single man pretmpt a separate seat, go tu 
sleep in an extended fashion, or look the 
other way when a lady or a pair of ladies 
or a gentleman and lady, or even two male 
companions, pass wistfully through the car, 
which is occupied, but only half filled in 
consequence of thisselfish or thoughtless 
monopoly of the seats? 

Now each generous or just person—and 
surely the readers of the JouRNAL ought to 
be such—may do something by example to 
remedy this wrong. For each such exam- 
ple is marked for many seats around, and 
each small courtesy shines far, like a tittle 
candle in this naughty world. 

As a pleasant set off to this thoughtless 
selfishness, so rapidly becoming general, 
and of which, alas! women themselves are 
sometimes guilty, let me record the pleasing 
fact that of all the random conversations we 
were compelled to hear by reason of having 
a pair of ears, in one of those great Tom- 
Dick-and-Harry crowds, which our cheap 
excursion trains draw out, the most sensible 
and genial that we heard the other day, was 
that of a young colored student, nearly black, 
sitting with his college chum and discuss- 
ing college topics and the items of the daily 
paper. 

Each of these Americans, called Afri- 
cans, by genial and intelligent conduct, re- 
flects honor on his race, aud helps dispel a 
cruel prejudice. And each man who hon- 
ors womankind can also, by unselfish cour- 
tesy, help to dispel an equally cruel preju- 
dice against our sacred ‘‘cause.” 


On THE Wina. 
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PROFESSOR HOWISON’S LECTURES, 

What women especially need is training 
in the habit of thought. Beth men and 
women are lacking in clear presentation of 
a subject, or fact, or an idea, not only to 
others, but to their own mind. Conversa- 
tion is full of inferences and deductions 
that are illogical and misleading. Is there 
not time, amidstall the multiplicity of de- 
mands for self-improvement, to study the 
mind itself, and thought as expressed in 
definite relations? A unique opportunity 
for such training is offered through some 
courses of lectures that are to be given this 
winter by Professor George H. Howison. 
These courses really constitute a school of 
philosophy, open to both men and women, 
from November to May. Hard work can 
be done in them though home study, or at- 
tention need only be given at the time of 
the lecture; for their style and language is 
so clear that interest and memory are both 
challenged to do their utmost at the moment. 
I know of no school that will be more prof- 
itable, of no study more delightful, and no 
teacher more clear and kind; and no prices 
more reasonable. Professor Howison’s ad- 
dress is, Care Lockwood, brooks & Co., 381 
Washington street. K. G. WELLS. 
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WOMEN AT THE WARD CAUCUSES, 


If the prospect of the attendance of wo- 
men at the ward caucuses in this city, as 
suggested by a correspondent in this morn- 
ing's paper, has any effect in making them 
more decent and respectable assemblages, 
the writer of the communication referred 
to will have the thanks of many citizens. 
Why an organized meeting of citizens, held 
frequently in a school-room, should be cbhar- 
acterized by men standing around the room 
with their hats on, smoking, and conse- 
quently expectorating on the floor, thus ren- 
dering the place so intolerable that no re- 
spectable man would submit to it under any 
other circumstances, is something I have 
never been able to understand. I have fre- 
quently known men in one of the most re- 
spectable wards of the city to be driven 
from the caucus because they could not stand 
the atmosphere. Why should not these 
meetings be held decently and in order, like 
other assemblages? Why should men lose 
their sense of propriety when they enter the 
doors of the ward caucus? There is no 
reason why the atmosphere of these meet- 
ings should not be as comfortable to trans- 
act important business in as the Representa- 
tives’ Hall at the State House. Or, if it 
cannot be quite as pure as that, let not men 
who are decent at other times render it more 
impure by their careless disregard of pro- 
priety and the rights of others. 

It any improvement can be wrought by 
the presence of women, in the tone of these 
meetings, let them by all means be urged to 
attend them. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant when the ward caucus 
being called to order, it will not be to such 
disorderly order as at present.—Cor. Boston 
Advertiser. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELLEN M. MunseE.u, experienced 
as a kindergarten teacher, opened a school 
of that character at the residence of L. D. 
Cowles, Amherst, September 1. 

Miss Exvta Stores, the daughtr of 
General Sturgis, and the sister of the Lieut. 
Sturgis who was killed with Custer, is about 
to appear upon the dramatic stage. 

Miss HELEN Maceiiy, daughter of the 
President of Swarthmore College, has been 
studying at Cambridge University, and has 
received a scholarship in a competitive ex- 
amination in Greek, Latin and French. 
Miss Magill graduated from Boston Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Guinness recently gave a ball in 
London at a cost of $20.000. The floral 
decorations were magnificent, and included 
blocks of ice into which flowers were fro- 
zen. So much for fashion and a love of 
show. As women become inspired by no- 
bler ideals, they will cease from this wicked 
and wasteful expenditure. 

CHARLOTTE Bovenron, the escaped nun, 
lectured recently at the Cheshire Methodist 
church, to an attentive audience; but some 
twenty boys and men at the close of the lec- 
ture gathered about the door, with barrels 
and boxes, pounding and howling, which so 
disturbed the lecturer that she called a con- 
stable to see her safely to ber stopping place. 

Mrs. CLAFLin, of Hopkinton, step-moth- 
er of Ex-Governor Claflin, is intending to 
vote for School Committee. She is eighty- 
two years of age, but is a bright smart wo- 
mano, and attends lectures, church services, 
&c. She was present at Mrs. Perkins’ lec- 
ture on Tuesday evening, and expressed 
the warmest sympathy with the Massachu- 
setts temperance work, 

Miss Kare Frevp intends, says the Lon- 
don correspondent of the Hartford Courant, 
to return to America in October, with two 
pleasant entertainments — one, a ‘Talk 
about England ;” the other, an original mus- 
ical monologue to be called ‘London, by 
Day and Night.” Miss Field will give 
sketches of society in its different phases, 
with appropriate songs; some burlesque, 
some operatic; some written purposely for 
herself. 

Mrs. Mantua Rocers, of Middletown, 
Conn., who died the other day, leaving 
handsome public bequests, and who gave 
away large sums to churches during her 
life, was a woman of singular temperament. 
She was continually haunted with a fear of 
coming to want. She went about the streets, 
gathering old rags, shoes, tin pans, and 
many other things which people had thrown 
away, and a room in her house was filled 
with trash which she had thus collected. 

Mrs. CLARKE, wife of Prof. Clarke of 
Berryville College, Ark., was accidentally 
killed recently by a falling tree. The Pro. 
fessor, with his family and students, had 
been camping at Eureka Springs, and were 
seated at what was intended to be their final 
repast before starting homeward. Without 
warning a large tree close by was seen to 
be falling. All started up, except the lady, 
who, having an infant in her arms, was em- 
barrassed in her movements, aud was caught 
and crushed by the falling tree. With a 
mother’s forethought, however, she held her 
babe at arms’ length and it was not harmed. 

Miss FLETCHER, the author of ‘‘Kismet” 
and ‘‘Mirage,” very successful works, is 
about twenty-three. She lives in Rome, is 
pretty, with much blonde hair. She is 
spoken of as “George,” after her nom de 
plume, George Fleming. She is a capital 
horsewoman, speaks several languages flu- 
entiy, and is quite a picturesque, dashing 
woman. She dedicated ‘‘Mirage” to Wal- 
ter Pater, and when she was in London last 
season he invited a lot of college dons and 
literary people to meet George Fleming. 
He was much surprised when the blushing 
girl presented herself. He supposed, of 
course, she wasa man. She is the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. C. Fletcher, and was born 
in Rio Janeiro, and passed the first half of 
her life in America. 

Miss GERTRUDE GRISWOLD, a charming 
young New York lady, who has been study- 
ing at the Conservatory for the last two 
years, was so much disappointed at the po- 
sition accorded her by the jury at the an- 
nual examination a few days since that she 
refused to accept it, and left the building 
before the ceremonies were over. She had 
been given a first accessit, which is below 
both the first and second prizes, and she 
considered this unjust, an opinion which 
seems to have been shared by the accom- 
plished critic of the Figaro, who thinks that 
the second prize should have been at least 
divided with her. Her dissatisfaction was 
with the verdict in the concours de chant, 
but in the concours d’opera which followed 
she won quite a signal success, 
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POETRY. 


AN AUGUST Day. 


Over the fields by winding ways 
We wandered on together, 

Under the flashing azure skies, 
In a hush of August weather. 

Round about us, afar and near, 
We heard the locuste humming, 

And the asters starring the lonely path 
Laughed out to eee us coming. 

Bird songs out of the sunlit oak 
Fell rippling through the shadow, 

Like a spear of flame the cardinal flower 
Burned out along the meadow. 

Into our hearts the blithe wind blew, 
Its own free gladness giving, 

And all things laughed in the happy earth, 
For the pure, sweet joy of living. 

Two roamed on with their eyes alight, 
And their hearts too still for laughter, 

Two in a revel of golden life, 
Looked neither before nor after; 

One went dreaming with downcast face 
Through the hush of the woodland cover, 

But one praised God from a trembling heart 
That the shadow of pain was over. 

—Sunday Afternoon for August. 








— 





Weary the king took off his crown; 
In either hand he poised its weight. 
“‘ "Tis strange how heavy it has grown,” 
He said, and with an impatient frown 
He eyed it in a kind of hate; 
Then on his bed he laid him down 
And slept, and in a twinkling dreamed. 
Oh! dream of ecstacy and bliss! 
Delight through all his senses streamed; 
A ragged vagabond he d; 
Free winds of heaven his hair did kiss; 
On his bare skin the free sun beamed. 
At morn he waked, bewildered, first, 
Or who he was or where might be; 
Then saw the crown, and with a burst 
Of sudden rage he swore and cursed: 
“No beggar would change lives with me! 
Of all hard fates, a king's is worst!” 
Outside the palace, on the ground, 
Starved half to death and freezing cold, 
Less sheltered than the meanest hound, 
A beggar slumbered, safe and sound, 
And dreams to him came swift and bold, 
As if a palace walled him round. 
He dreamed he was a king indeed; 
Oh! dream of ecstasy and bliss! 
Of food, he had his utmost greed; 
Of gold, beyond his utmost need; 
All men knelt low his hand to kiss 
And gave his word obedient heed. 
At morn he waked, bewildered first. 
Or who he was or where might be; 
Then quick, by hunger and by thirst, 
He knew himself and groaned and cursed: 
“No creature pity takes on me! 
A beggar’s fate of all is worst!” 
—“H. H."' in the Independent. 
7~o-e 


THE QUEST. 


One sought, o’er dangerous paths, a priceless gem, 
Down sheerest precipice, up beetling crag, 
Pursued his quest; crossed stormy seas in vain. 
Delved in the bowels of the earth, and roamed 
O’er sun-scorched plains, escaping death from flerce. 
Wild beasts and fiercest men, 
Yet vain: the gem 

Eluded search and mockt consuming thirst, 
A Tantalus. cup. 

Despairing, turned toward home 
His weary steps. Within his cottage door 
His loving wife and smiling children stand, 
What joy to sit beneath his roor with Love! 
When lo, a miracle, the gem he sought 
O’er countless leagues, unrecognized before 
(Men call it happiness), is here—his own! 
—Margaret Stewart Sibley in Boston Transcript. 














LITTLE PEARL. 


The name of our little one was Marguer- 
ite, but we called her little Pearl, Philip and 
I, She was our first baby, the daintiest, 
dearest little thing that you ever set eyes 
on; cheeks like half-blown rosebuds, hair 
like rings of sunshine, and eyes as blue as 
the depths of a June sky. Darling little 
Pearl, how we loved her. We had been 
married just a year and a half when Philip 
caught the western fever. 

I foved my husband with an intensity 
bordering on idolatry, but when he told 
me of his intention to leave our beautiful 
cottage and seek his fortune in the far west, 
it was a terrible blow tome. We had lived 
at Rosedale ever since our marriage, and I 
could see no reason why we should not con- 
tinue to live there. Truly, the place be- 
longed to my uncle, but then it would be 
ours at his death, and why should Philip 
chafe and fret so under a foolish sense of 
dependence? We had everything, elegant 
rooms, flowers, birds, pleasure grounds and 
servants enough to keep our hands from 
anything like labor, and uncle gave it all 
ungrudgingly; still my husband was not 
content. 

“I can't live this life, Belle,” he said, ‘‘I 
wasn’t made for it. My work awaits me 
somewhere in the world, and I must hunt it 
up. My little ones won’t respect their fa- 
ther by and-bye if he is nothing more than 
a drone in the hive of life.” 

I was vexed and angry at first, and said a 
great many things that were unwise and 
unwomanly, but Philip pursued the even 
tenor of his way, all patience and forbear- 
ance. Our preparations were soon made, 
the few things we held most precious we 
packed up and bidding adieu to our sunny 
southern home we started westward. 

The excitement of the journey, together 
with my husband’s constant tenderness and 
encouragement, reconciled me, in a measure, 
to the change of life, and when we had 
reached our little western cottage my im- 
pulsive nature, always rushing from one 
extreme to the other, carried me into an ec- 
stacy of delight and anticipation, even be- 

yond anything my steadfast husband exhib- 
ited. He seemed greatly relieved to see me 


growing so thoroughly contented, and we 
began our new life very bravely. 

The cottage was comfortable enough, but 
bare and humble in comparison to what we 
had hitherto been accustomed; the square, 
whitewashed rooms had a dreadfully forlorn 
look, and the little kitchen, with its one 
staring window, end the cooking stove 
standing in the middle of the floor, filled 
me with shuddering disgust every time I 
enteredit. But 1 had made up my mind to 
endure all and everything, and, as I have 
said, we began our new life very bravely. 

For the first two or three months I had 
help, not very efficient help, truly, but bet- 
terthannone. Philip entered at once upon 
the practice of law, and as his office was 
some distance from home, he did not return 
until evening, so we had no great amount 
of cooking to do, and between us, we man- 
aged to keep the cottage tidy, and to take 
care of little Pearl. 

Every afternoun I went to meet him, 
taking little Pearl, through the grand and 
gorgeous prairies, and as often as his happy 
eyes caught sight of us, he would hasten 
forward with fund embraces and approving 
words. 

“Ah, Belle,” he would say, “I believe I 
am the happiest man in the universe, and 
you are growing contented, too, dear—I can 
see it in your bright eyes.” 

The glory of autumn faded, and chill No- 
vember rains set in, bringing dreary, sun- 
less days, and changing the gorgeous prai- 
rie-bloom into endless leagues of sodden 
gray. My girl left me, and little Pearl 
grew cross and fretful in her teething. In 
addition to his business, Philip had gone 
into farming, and we had two or three la- 
borers to feed and lodge, which greatly in- 
creased the housework. Under this accu- 
mulation of trials my patience began to 
give way. I worked late and early, but I 
grew morose and fretful, and never had a 
pleasant word for my husband. But he 
never complained. 

‘Poor Belle,” he would say; “poor, 
overworked little wife, be as brave as you 
can; better days willcome by-and-by. Just 
as soon as I get off from my business I’ll go 
in the city and obtain permanent help. In 
the meantime don’t fret the roses from your 
cheeks and the brightness from your eyes.” 

But despite my husband’s loving words 
and constant help, for he took one half the 
household labor on his own hands, I contin- 
ued to murmur at my fate, and one morn- 
ing the crisis came. Breakfast was unusu- 
ally late, little Pearl was cross to absolute 
fretfulness, and the sick laborer up stairs 
in need of constant attention. Philip was 
obliged to leave early, and, after coaxing and 
hushing Pearl to sleep, I laid her in her 
dainty little crib and went about my morn- 
ing’s work. 

I felt wronged and iujured; and while I 
worked away, dusting off the soot and ashes 
and scrubbing up the mud, the hot tears fell 
so fast as to almost blind me. My husband 
was cruel, heartless, 1 thought, to take me 
from a home ‘where all was beauty and 
pleasure, and bring me to that dreadful place 
to wear my life out in hateful drudgery. I 
would sooner be in my grave than to live 
on so from year to year. 

In the midst of this despair, I heard the 
sick man calling from above, and hurried 
to him. His fever was rising again; he 
needed cooling draughts and ice-cloths to 
his head. I went to work to prepare them 
with nervous haste, for the morning was 
slipping by, and the noon meal must be in 
readiness for the farming hands. In the 
midst of my work and hurry, little Pearl’s 
sharp, imperative cry came piping from be- 
low. What should I do? I had just spent 
over half an hour lulling her to sleep, and 
here she was on my hands again. 

“T will not go down,” I cried in real an- 
ger. ‘‘She may have her cry out—oh, dear, 
I wish I had no baby.” 

But the instant the unwomanly wish had 
passed my lips, I repented of having uttered 
it. No baby, no little Pearl! The bare 
thought filled me with shuddering terror. 
Hurriedly administering the sick man’s po- 
tion, I hastened down, eager to compensate 
for my unmotherly words by fond caresses. 

There stood the little cradle in the accus- 
tomed corner, the dainty lace coverlid 
thrown back, the pillow still damp and 
warm from the impress of the curly head, 
but little Pearl was gone! 

For an instant I stood dumb—breathless, 
then, in frantic foolishness, I searched the 
rooms, the yard, calling upon the child’s 
name, as if she could hear and answer me. 
And then, at last, a happy thought broke 
like sunshine upon me. My husband had 
been home and stolen away the child to 
tease me. I set about preparing dinner, 
looking every moment to see him come in. 
In a little while the noon-bell rang, bring- 
ing the laborers from the clearing. I hur- 
ried out to meet them. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Weston?” I questioned, 
with my heart in my mouth. 

‘‘Haven’t seen him, ma’am, since morn- 
ing.” 

“Not seen him? You surely have; he’s 
got my baby.” 

But the men shook their heads, and catch- 
ing up my shawl I hurried off in the direc- 

tion of his office. 

Half a mile from the cottage I met him 





on his way home. 





“‘Why, Belle,” he cried, catching my arm 
and looking down in consternation at my 
draggled garments and muddy feet, ‘‘where 
are you going? What is the matter?” 

“O Philip, the baby, little Pearl, what 
have you done with her?” 

‘Done with little Pearl? Are you going 
mad, Belle? Tell me what you mean?” 

“‘She’s gone—little Pearl’s gone. I came 
down stairs and found her cradle empty, 
and I was sure you had her.” 

He stood silent a moment, his face grow- 
ing as white and stern as death; then he 
said solemnly: 

“No, Belle, I haven’t seen the child. I 
haven’t been home since morning.” 

He started on before me, with long, rapid 
strides, into the cottage and up to the little 
cradle standing in the corner, as if to satisfy 
his own eyes. Then he turned back to the 
yard, and began to examine the tracks in 
the mud around the door-way. The farm 
hands were examining them also. 

‘‘Mocassin tracks, boss,” said one old 
man, significantly, pointing to an indenture 
in the yielding soil. ‘‘Injuns, I guess.” 

My husband's face grew a shade whiter. 

“Yes,” he responded, ‘‘that’s it; come, 
my lads, we haven t a moment to lose.” 

He started off, followed by the laborers, 
but a few rods from the house he turned 
back. 

‘Poor Belle,” he said, putting his arms 
around me, “‘this is terrible for you, but you 
must be strong and hope for the best. The 
Indians have passed here, and it was they, 
no doubt, who stole the child. We must 
try to intercept them before they cross the 
river; we may not be back to-night; you 
had better go over to Mr. Delavon’s and 
stay till we return.” 

But I did not go. I went into the lonely 
cottage, and fell upon my knees beside the 
empty little crib, God had given me my 
wish; I had no baby. Ah, me, the self- 
torture, the bitterness of those long, long 
hours can never be described. 

Morning dawned at last, lurid and misty, 
a red sun struggling up through ragged bil- 
lows of gray fog. About ten o’clock my 
husband and his party returned, weary, 
haggard, and hopeless. They had followed 
the Indians all night, but when at last they 
came up with them, far beyond the river, 
they could gain no tidings of the child. 
And all our after efforts were equally unsuc- 
cessful. We offered rewards, and instituted 
every means of inquiry, but in vain. Little 
Pearl was gone! I-had no baby! 

There was ample time for leisure then; 
no peevish cries, no little baby wants to oc- 
cupy me! But I, who had hated labor, flew 
to it now as my sole refuge and comfort. 
The only ease that I found was in constant 
action. My husband worked, too, but his 
life seemed to have lost its impelling force, 
its happiest inspiration. 

Years went by, and not content with my 
simple household duties, I took charge of a 
neighboring school—later I assisted my hus- 
band in his office. My mind expanded, my 
ideas enlarged. I was no longer an indo- 
lent, helpless repiner, but a strong, self- 
reliant, laboring woman, a true helpmate for 
my husvand. Success crowned our united 
efforts, wealth and renown flowed in upona 
us, my husband was elected judge and 
spoken of for Congress—but we were child- 
less, for no more babies came. 

Ten years after our removal to the West, 
we received intelligence of my uncle’s death, 
and, being his only heirs, we went down at 
once to attend tothe settlement of his estate. 
Returning homeward, we made a tour of 
Niagara and the principal Northern cities. 

One September night found us in New 
York, and at the opera. The house was 
unusually gay, the music divine, but through 
all the glamour and perfume of gorgeous 
toilets, amid the wailing of the music, and 
the triumphant strains of the singers, I sat 
unconscious, almost indifferent, the old 
yearning in my heart roused up to strange 
and sudden intensity. Only one ,thought 
possessed me, and that was, my lost baby, 
little Pearl. I seemed to be living over that 
terrible morning and long, long night again, 
and my soul cried out for my child with a 
longing that would not be silenced. Yet 
there was nothing suggestive of her short, 
sweet little life; why, then, did she seem so 
near to me? What was it that thrilled and 
shook me so? 

The opera over, we started for our hotel. 
At one of the crossings the carriage made a 
sudden halt. 

‘‘Nothing but a strap broken loose; all 
right in a moment, sir,” said the driver in 
answer to my husband’s inquiry. 

I leaned out while he was arranging it, 
looking over the silent city and up into the 
solemn summer night. The sky was blue 
and cloudless, the stars mellow and misty, 
and a full moon hung like a golden jewel in 
the far West. My eyes filled with tears, 
and an inexpressible yearning filled my soul. 

“Where is my baby—my little Pearl to- 
night?” I murmured. 

“Please, madam, just one penny!” 

The slender, childish voice, mellow and 
sweet as the note of a blackbird, startled 
me out of my reverie, and, looking down, 
I saw a tiny figure and an appealing baby 
face below in the misty moonlight. 

‘Please, madam, I never begged before, 
but grandmarm is so sick, and she’s ate 
nothing since yesterday.” 





Just then the driver sprang to his box, 
and the carriage whirled off again, leaving 
the little thing far behind, but I caught at 
my husband’s arm in breathless eagerness. 

“Philip,” 1 entreated, ‘stop the carriage; 
I moust see that child.” 

He glanced back hesitatingly, and there 
the little thing stood in the moonlight, just 
as we bad left her. 

“I must, Philip,” I repeated; ‘‘don’t deny 
me.” 

And my husband bade the driver turn 
back, which he did with a muttered impre- 
cation. 

‘Now, my little girl,” I said, leaning out 
and extending my arm; ‘‘come here and tell 
me how I can help you.” 

‘‘Grandmarm is sick,” she replied, coming 
close up to the wheels and raising her soft 
blue eyes to my face, ‘‘and so hungry, and 
I never begged before, madam!” 

“And where does your grandma live, 
dear?” 

“Right down the street, in that row of 
tenements.” 

‘Take her up, Philip; we must look into 
this case.” 

My husband obeyed, and the driver being 
promised double pay, turned down towards 
the tenements. I seated the little girl be- 
side me, and took her little brown hand in 
mine. The bare touch of her slender fingers 
made the very blood in my heart thrill, and 
I wanted to clasp her in my arms and cover 
her poor, wan little face with kisses, with a 
longing that was absolutely pain. 

‘How pretty she is,” I said, smoothing 
back her tangled golden hair that shaded 
her white forehead and sweet blue eyes. 

“She looks like a frightened bird.” said 
my husband, smiling; ‘‘what will you do 
with her, Belle?” 

‘Keep her forever, if I can,” I replied, 
with a feeling of intense happiness at my 
heart. 

Just then we reached the tenements. 

“That's grandmarm's room,” said the 
child, pointing upward to a window in 
which a dim light was burning. 

We left the carriage and followed her up 
a long flight of stairs, and into the low, 
humble room. On the rude couch lay an 
old woman, her strong, worn face wearing 
that pallor which never knows a change. 

“Grandmarm,” cries the child, running 
to the bedside. ‘‘Here’s a good, nice lady 
come, and she’ll give you some tea, and 
you'll get well now,” 

The old woman turned her head, her 
eager eyes fasteuing themselves upon us. 

“Thank God,” she murmured, ‘‘I thought 
I should die and leave her alone.” 

‘What can I do for you, madam?” I 
asked, bending over her. 

‘Nothing for me, I am past help; it’s the 
child I want looked after.” 

«Yes, but you must have nourishment— 
Philip, go out for some tea, and we'll have 
a fire at once. 

‘‘Woman,” she said solemnly, ‘‘listen to 
me. lam dying—in a few hours I shall be 
in the other world—I could drink a drop of 
water, but nothing more.” 

My husband procured it in a few mo- 
ments, and after drinking it she seemed 
somewhat revived. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘while I am strong 
enough, let me speak about the child—when 
Iam gone she won’t have a friend in the 
wide world—you look like a rich woman, 
would you—” 

‘‘V’ll take her and be a mother to her,” I 
interrupted, eagerly. 

“‘Come round here and let me see your 
face.” 

I obeyed, bending down to the dying eyes 
that searched my face so keenly. After a 
moment she drew a deep breath. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I can trust you; your 
face is good and honest—God has sent you 
—come here, little Rose—this is your new 
mother; you must Jove her and be a good 
child when I’m gone.” 

I held out my arms and the little thing 
nestled close to my bosom, looking up into 
my face with wondering eyes. 

‘I will be good to her,” I said; ‘‘as God 
hears me, I will.” 

“I believe you, and now I can die in 
peace. I should a’ been dead long ago, but 
for leavin’ the child—that kept me back. 
She ain’t a friend in the world, and she’s no 
flesh and blood o’ mine. Ten years ago,— 
my old man was alive then, and runnin’ a 
flat boat on a western river,—we fell in with 
a party of Injuns. They had a white baby 
with ’em, the prettiest, daintiest little thing 
lever set eyeson. I had just lost my own 
baby, and I couldn’t bear to see them carry 
the poor little thing away, so I persuaded 
my old man to buy it. They were glad 
enough to sell, so I took the child and raised 
her as my own. I meant to hunt up her 
folks and I named it after my own baby. I 
had a great liking for the little creature. I 
couldn’t bear to give her up—but I was 
sorry enough after my old man died, and 
we came to want. But I’ve kept the clothes 
she had on, and maybe, madam, you may 
hear of her people some day.” 

‘Let us see the old clothes,” gasped my 
husband, his face as white as death. 

‘Look in the box and get ’em, Rose.” 

The child obeyed, bringing a small bun- 
dle carefully wrapped. I unfolded it with 
trembling hands, and then, as my eyes fell 
upon the embroidered frock, the little crim- 
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son sack, and the dainty blue shoes—my 
own baby’s clothes—for the first time in my 
life I dropped down in a dead faint. 

When consciousness returned I foun: my 
husband bending over me with a radiant 
face, and little Rose—my own little Pear|— 
closely clasped in his arms. 

“Found at last, Belle,” he murmured 
tremulously; ‘“‘God be thanked; we are not 
childless.”—New England Homestead. 


THE OTHER HALF OF THE CUSHION. 





How selfishness overshoots itself. How 
pitifully blind is the selfish man even to his 
worldly profit and advantage often. A noble, 
generous nature is unavoidably repelled at 
exhibitions of littleness and grasping aya. 
riciousness, while it is almost preternatur. 
ally quick to detect the slightest manifesta. 
tions of mean-spiritedness. 

When Henry Nixon moved into his Aunt 
Sarah’s house two years ago, to carry on her 
place, he did it with quite a grand air, as if 
he were indeed the ‘‘coming man” in that 
community, destined to spend his days 
there, as lord and master of the prettiest 
place in town, when the present owner, a 
woman already past her prime, should have 
passed away. But there were differing com. 
ments among the neighbors around, as the 
young man was moving his goods and chat- 
tels with alacrity and eagerness to the good- 
ly mansion of his aunt. 

‘See the heir apparent,” remarked a man 
quite noted for sagacity in the small country 
community, as Nixon, at an early hour of 
the morning, was driving past on a load of 
household goods; ‘‘you may be sure that 
chap smells money when he is out at an 
hour like this. Going to take care of his 
aunt and have her property, eh? We shail 
see what we shall see. My opinion is he 
will overreach himself; he is too mean and 
ignorant to know what would be an honor- 
able part for a real man to play, and to my 
certain knowledge he is too grasping to be 
honest. I doubt if even his greed to get 
the whole will enable him to hold his 
nature in check, if the aunt lives many 
years. She is a woman of quick percep- 
tions and high-toned character. It is easy 
always for the higher to comprehend the 
lower; she will read Nixon through and 
through, shortly, and be filled with loathing 
and contempt of his character, and he will 
be full of resentment and petty spite and 
say his aunt ‘doesn’t appreciate him,’ when 
the true cause of his wrath will be that she 
has fathomed him and found him ‘want- 
ing” So true it is we always hate those 
who find us out. If Nixon had any nobil- 
ity of nature he might stay with his aunt 
and have the inheritance; as it is, he will 
move out in a year or two not half as grand 
as he moved in. Thus I predict.” 

But evidently the young man had no such 
idea. He was all smiles, and in a nice car- 
riage, took his aunt out riding frequently, 
for several months. But his assurance 
cropped out in one way and another after a 
while. He put on quite important airs and 
assumed to say how all work should be 
done and all affairs managed. He crowded 
boarders into the house, damaging the 
apartments and despoiling it of quiet, over- 
stocked the pastures, sheared every blade of 
aftermath from the fields, cast hungry looks 
at the great ancestral oaks and chestnuts, 
which he said ‘‘might be turned into quite 
a handsome sum of money.” Aunt Sarah 
would about as soon have bartered the dust 
of her parents for gold as she would have 
sold one of the majestic trees under which 
she played in childhood. It became evident 
to others, as well as the aunt, that Nixon 
meant to skin the place and pocket the pelt. 
It would have been for his own interest to 
have kept back his propensity, but it was 
in him so strong that he couldn’t choose 
but let it beseen. He at length had some 
doubts as to what his aunt’s intentions might 
be toward him, and grew more overbearing 
and presuming than ever. 

“If Lam not to have the whole, | will get 
all I can while there is a chance,” he said to 
himself. 

He treated the out-buildings very roughly; 
at his touch things grew hideous and pover- 
ty-stricken in aspect. His style of fence- 
patching was execrable and most offensive 
in the eyes of decency. One could not tell 
whether he had attempted a guillotine or a 
diabolical caricature of the leaning tower of 
Pisa. Aunt Sarah’s cows, accustomed to 
modest, unpretentious enclosings, imperiled 
their necks rushing in fright past the dizzy, 
menacing “air works.” The most ragged 
array of slabs, poles and underbrush round 
a Paddy’s plantation might well take offense 
at comparison with Nixon’s fences. There 
was no excuse for such repulsive mendicity, 
as there were plenty of good materials for 
repairs. He called it ‘‘saving.” He reared 
up anignominious coop, which he styled a 
‘cow house,” out of old soaked planks, 
charred boards and crooked stakes. A man 
who saw it said the wretch who would per- 
petrate such a disgraceful appendage to & 
decent barn, ought to be himself incarcer- 
ated therein for at least the term of a cow's 
life. It was a scurvy, low-bred insult to 
the rest of the buildings, all tidy and taste- 
ful as they were. The place had descended 
through parents and grandparents and was 
a sacred thing in Aunt Sarah’s eyes. 

Nixon had a calf or meager cow that was, 
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for aught I know, the last of Pharaoh’s lean 
kine that had tottered down through the 
ages without having tasted herbage or 
drank a refreshing draught by the way. 
Her hide was wrinkled, cicatriced, and quite 
destitute of hair. She had lost her voice, 
if she ever had one, and also a large portion 
of her caudal appendage, if she ever had 
one. I cannot say but what niggard Fate 
denied her even a tail such as other cows 
pave. She stood about forlornly in corners 
py herself; whether haunted by longing re- 
membrances of the leeks and onions of 
Egypt, or with solemn patience bearing the 
purden of an unfulfilled destiny, I am not 
able to determine. “Jennie,” who claims 
to be seventh cousin to Dr. Abbott’s rela- 
tive of the same name, says, undoubtedly, 
it is the leeks, as such a poor creature would 
not have capacity to mount into any con 
ception of a destiny higher than fodder. 
But sometimes a blighted body holds a 
plooming spirit. I must think this stricken 
cow feels her exile, a stranger in a strange 
land, the last of her ‘‘kine,” and, do not 
call it a morbid, diseased desire, in her 
lonely corner apart from all, if she invites, 
as best she may, the friendly earth to open 
and receive her out of sight. 

Aunt Sarah’s cows never took to her; 
they took at her, rather, from the first, and 
would not be reconciled to her presence. 
It was for this unrecognized one that Nixon 
reared the coop of charred boards and grace- 
less stakes. Indeed, there was a certain fit- 
ness between the abode and its destined 
occupant. The cow was such a tenant as 
one might fairly expect to behold in such a 
tenement. 

To Aunt Sarah, Nixon’s rudeness and 
barbarousness ir the management of the 
lands, and of her domestic animals, was ev- 
ery whit as grievous and cruel as personal 
wounds and insults. He overworked the 
noble horse her father left her. She saw it 
grow poor and lame. To show his inde- 
pendence and disregard of her wishes, he 
would tie his cattle on the nice floor of the 
carriage barn, and keep it in a state of filth 
unfit to pass over. He was driving off when 
the proper care of things required him to 
be at his post. Through gross neglect some 
of her most valuable young stock died. At 
one time when she was purposing a visit he 
had the ‘‘cheek” to tell her she couldn’t go 
till she had furnished him with money to 
pay bills for the help he must have on the 
farm. It was his business to do the neces- 
sary work on the place, but in truth his 
meanness was equalled by his laziness. His 
energy was chiefly gastric; it never lagged 
oriflagged at the dinner table. But work 
he purposed to get out of others, while he 
rode round and shaved people at bargains 
for means to settle his own bills. It was 
sickening to hear Nixon’s wife make excu- 
ses for ‘‘Henry.” He was ‘‘the honestest 
creature, but he hadn’t much to do with; 
and he worked more than he was able, for 
he was not stronglike most men.” Persons 
in general detected no physical imbecility, 
though his moral decrepitude was apparent 
to all men of worth. 

Less than a year of the nephew satisfied 
the aunt that she and her place were being 
“skinned,” and he began to see she was too 
discerning; he couldn’t have all things his 
own way. So he vented some expressions 
of dissatisfaction; said he could do better 
for himself elsewhere, and made ready to 
move away. She did not hinder him. He 
went declaring she was an unreasonable wo- 
man, hard to please. But the majority of 
people thought quite as well of her as of him. 

“I told you so,—Nixon is moving off,’’ 
said the sagacious man, who had watched 
him moving in so grandly, ‘“‘he found he 
couldn’t grab enough from his aunt, that’s 
all. I didn’t believe he could cover up his 
meanness so as to get the place; she wouldn’t 
want a stingy, dishonest sneak to inherit the 
home that had hitherto held men of honor. 
I donot blame her, or wonder at this result.” 

Nixon took his aunt’s horse off with him, 
and worked it through the winter, and made 
her a debtor to him besides for some thirty 
dollars for different jobs of extra work he 
claimed to have done in one way and anoth- 
er about the place. He took her buggy to 
use for several months. It stood in a shab- 
by barn, and the cushion was stolen. Nix- 
on’s wife said it was ‘‘careless in Henry, 
and he would pay for it of course.” Aunt 
Sarah waited to see if her nephew would 
do the honorable thing in this small mat- 
ter; she well knew what had been his grasp- 
ing and over-reaching while under her roof. 
She was at least fifty dollars the worse off 
for his year of residence. But it went on 
and he said not a word as to the loss of the 
buggy cushion, which had been an extra 
nice one, till at length she asked him what 
he purposed to do about it, and he answer- 
ed in a surly, dogged manner, he supposed 
he ‘‘could pay for half of it!” And he did. 

If he had only been wise enough to pay 
for the ‘‘other half of the cushion” then and 
there! But he wasn’t,—selfishness blinds 
itself ;—(don’t you feel glad it does some- 
times, reader? Ido.) Nixon left this little 
bill to be settled in after years. 

Then politeness passed between the par- 
ties for quite a period. There were occasion- 
al, and quite formal visits. The aunt said 
nothing about her affairs to her nephew, 
but managed things with other help through 
Other hands. At length Nixon waxed rather 





more pleasant, till it went abroad that his 
aunt had lost a considerable part of her 
property. Then he held aloof, sayingif she 
had given it to him, it would have been 
safe, and she would have had somebody to 
take care of her in her old age. She fell 
sick and languished for months. When 
people remarked upon his neglect, he sent 
very poor and sparing contributions of food 
occasionally, but never had the manliness 
to volunteer any aid toward the recovery of 
what she had lost. ‘I don’t know as she 
would give it to me,” he said, ‘so why 
should I try to help her? Aunt Sarah has 
strange crotchets in her head. One can nev- 
er tell what she may do.” 

She lay ill and helpless for quite a long 
time; a few there were who visited her to 
the last with generous gifts, and comforts 
for the sick room. As tothe nephew, even 
his few favors partook of his character; 
they were niggardly and mean. He made 
a show of riding across two towns to carry 
things to his aunt, when his baskets never 
held the value of half a dollar, sometimes of 
hardly two dimes. 

Aunt Sarah died atlength. Thenit came 
to light that a large portion of the lost prop- 
erty had been recovered, though this fact 
she had not chosen to make known during 
her life time. The will made generous 
bequests to those friends who had bestowed 
faithful help during her time of need. They 
were ten times repaid for their kindness, 
which they had believed was given to one 
unable to recompense them. The place was 
to be sold, and the proceeds, along with the 
rest of her property, go to to establish a fund 
for the relief of the sick, poor and hungry, 
in her native town. 

Then in the will appeared this clause; 
(was it vindictive, or severe?) ‘‘As to my 
nephew, Henry Nixon, I feel under no ob- 
ligations to him, as during the time when 
he deemed me bereft of all property, I did 
not receive from him more than enough to 
pay for the ‘‘other half of the buggy cush- 
ion.” 

This little ‘‘singularity” in Aunt Sarah’s 
will transpired, and was enjoyed by not a 
few. 

“Served him right,” said the sagacious 
man,” if he could only have shown himself 
a man, he would have been in possession of 
her handsome property to-day, but it was 
not in him; his meanness has lost him that 
inheritance. He has paid just the right 
price for ‘‘The Other Half of the Cushion.” 

Ziz Mon. 

St. Helena, 0. G. 8. 
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WOMEN’S WORK, 





Nothing more fully attests the progress of 
our civilization than the progress of our wo 
men. InChina, where her sons are taught 
with a care and precision that are unequal- 
ed, women are not allowed any schools. No 
wonder they believe, if they live good lives, 
at death they will re-appear on earth in the 
form of men. The women of Egypt never 
read, and to die unmarried is to lose Heaven. 
Even if they reach that desired abode, they 
cannot have the companionship of their 
husbands, for these have houris more beau- 
tiful than their wives, while the women 
have a Heaven of seclusion. In Montene- 
gro, made of interest to us by the late Tur- 
ko-Russian War, the women bow the knee 
before their husbands or strangers, and the 
men beg pardon whenever the name or 
presence of a woman is mentioned. Even 
the women of Greece, in the days of her 
highest culture and promise, obtained edu- 
cation only at the sacrifice of respect and 
reputation. Their Gods were ideal women. 
Their slaves real women. 

How different all this in lands where His 
memory is reverenced, who, ir the agony 
of crucifixion, could not forget His mother; 
who had women as His tenderest mourners, 
and the heralds of His resurrection. 

Where Christianity has lifted its standard, 
there Woman has been lifted, taught her in- 
dividual responsibility, and that to make 
the most of herself is the duty of every hu- 
man being. Confession to man brought 
both sexes into the darkness of the middle 
ages. Confession to God has brought both 
to intelligence and honor. 

Not three centuries ago, in France, when 
a young girl appealed to her father, who 
was a member of the Provincial Parliament, 
for permission to learn the alphabet, after 
consultation with four doctors of law, it 
was decided that it was a ‘‘demoniacal work 
for girls” either to teach or learn the alpha- 
bet. She was accordingly stoned by the 
men of the town, for such an insane desire 
for knowledge. Even a little over a centu- 
ry ago, letter writing, by such as Mary 
Wortley Montague, was supposed to be the 
limit of woman’s brain power. Few even 
of the Puritan women could read or write, 
and though next to a meeting-house, they 
established a school for boys, girls were not 
allowed to enter for over 150 years, and then 
only in the summer time because the boys’ 
seats were vacant. Voltaire’s remark that 
‘Ideas are like beards; women and young 
men have none,” seemed to be the general 
belief. 

Now all is changed. The work of educa- 
tion in the public schools has fallen largely 
into the hands of women. Four of unques- 
tioned ability have been elected to the School 
Board in conservative London. The day 
has come, when it can be said of many, as 


Steele said of Lady Hastings, “‘to love her 
was a liberal education.” Such names as 
Eliot, Browning, Martineau, Mulock, Sig- 
ourney and Stowe, in literature; Somerville, 
Mitchell and Lewis, in science; Hosmer, 
Bonheur, Foley and Thompson, in art, at- 
test that woman’s work in these directions 
has been signally blest. 

No century like the last has shown Wo- 
man her better nature. Sincetheday when 
Elizabeth Fry, rich, gifted and beautiful, 
preached in all the jails of Great Britain 
and France, establishing schools and manu- 
factories within the prisons, moving all 
northern and central Europe to humane 
feeling, there has not been wanting a Lady 
Huntingdon to build and support churches 
and colleges, a Florence Nightingale in hos- 
pitals, a Clara Barton on battle-fields, a Hel- 
en Chalmers in midnight missions, revered 
by the most degraded, a Catherine Penne- 
father among the outcasts, an Annie Mac- 
pherson finding homes for thousands of 
worse than orphaned children, a Lady Bur- 
dett-Coutts to spend $15,000,000 in model 
tenement houses and missions, and a Sarah 
Smiley to tell with womanly tenderness the 
story of the cross, 

Women are doing grand work in the Sab- 
bath schools. Since Albert Woodruff estab- 
lished the first Sabbath school in Germany, 
about fifteen years ago, a perfect network of 
schools extends all over the country. Miss 
Rupel of Berlin, with seven other ladies, 
bas organized a committee of correspond- 
ence, establishing new schools and assisting 
weak ones, so that no village shall be over- 
looked. Miss Pick of Hungary, Helen 
Barde of Sweden, whose children’s monthly 
prayer-meetings are densely crowded, Mrs 
Van Marren in Holland, who has her own 
Sunday schools, and Miss Carruthers of It- 
aly, are doinga noble work. The latter, 
although an invalid, holds weekly ‘‘moth- 
ers’ meetings,” children’s meetings on Sun- 
days, a day school, a boys’ school, and chap- 
el services. The work of Mrs. Barbauld 
in Spurgeon’s church, where her class grew 
from three or four till at her recent death 
it numbered 1500, is well knowy. 

Woman’s benevolent work has been mar- 
velous during the last century. Out of 822 
associations conducted by women, reported 
to the Women’s Centennial Board, all but 
five are the product of the last hundred 
years, and most of the last twenty-five yezrs. 
Ont of these, the Red Cross of Germany 
under Augusta, for the care of sick and 
wounded in war, famine, hospital or orphan 
asylum work, has 381 branches, and a mem- 
bership of nearly 34,000 women. The Red 
Cross of Russia has 176 branches. The 
London Society has 74. 

Women’s Christian associations, the first 
organized in England in 1855, are now num- 
erous. An interesting work is carried on 
by a converted Catholic, Madame Bellet, in 
Boulogne. Beginning in 1871 with five 
washerwomen, she has now 244 of them, 
two schools (one began with a little one- 
eyed girl, and now has eighty scholars), 
large library, and Bible readings, with over 
60,000 tracts distribute¢ annually. When it 
was started, she writes: ‘‘Our good minis- 
ters said it wouldn’t take, but it did; for be- 
fore the close of the year, thirteen similar 
works were started, and prosperous.” 

Madame Blundel, with her eleven helpers, 
distributing four million tracts at the Paris 
Exposition, forming and superintending her 
Sunday school for fourteen years, Josephine 
De Broen’s work among the communists of 
Belleville, Paris, with seminary, medical 
mission, Sunday school and service night 
schools, Bible reading, etc., give us glimpses 
of what women are doing for their Lord in 
the Eastern world. 

The Women’s Temperance Unions, with 
their over 100,000 members, are efficient 
agents for good. They hold gospel temper- 
ance meetings in nearly every large city in the 
country, in some twenty each week. Chil- 
dren are gathered into temperance societies. 
Reading rooms and friendly inns are being 
opened. In China even, the young men 
have formed a temperance society, which, 
besides requiring total abstinence, prohibits 
the use of tobacco and attending theatres. 

Since the touching and beautiful lives, 
more interesting than any romance, of the 
three women who walked like angels by the 
side of Adoniram Judson, have been read 
and re-read at every hearthstone, missiona 
ry fields have become sacred ground to the 
women of America. Miss Britian’s work 
in India, Mrs. Gould’s in Rome, Miss Ran- 
kin’s in Mexico, Mrs. Pruyn’s in Japan, and 
that of scores of noble women in Turkey, 
are well known. 

The first Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society was formed in 1861, only eighteen 
years ago. When the work was started in 
the Presbyterian church, one prominent di- 
vine said ‘‘he should watch those women, 
and if they went too far he should put his 
hand on them;” but in less than a year he 
was converted to the work. The words of 
Frances Power Cobbe are being verified: 
“That nine women out of ten of the better 
class would, if they had a choice, oftener 
speak of duty and religion than on any oth- 
er themes.” 

With all these labors, there are just as 
good mothers now as those of John Wesley 
and Samuel J. Mills, and better wives than 





the former had, if we may judge from the 
not very complimentary letter he wrote her, 


saying: ‘If you were buried just now, or 
if you had never lived, what loss would it 
be to the cause of God? Be content to be a 
private, insignificant person, known and 
loved by God and me!” 

What Louise was to Frederick the Great, 
Lady Beaconsfield to Disraeli, she who rests 
at Avignon to John Stuart Mill, and Ann 
Haseltine to Dr. Judson in prison, many a 
true wife is to some noble man to-day. And 
still the work of Woman broadens and deep- 
ens as the years go by.—Sarah K. Bolton in 
Congregationalist. 





EQUAL RIGHTS FOR COLORED BOYS. 


About thirty colored boys made a demon- 
stration at the Lincoln, Ill., high schools, 
claiming the right to admission there. They 
were denied an entrance and ordered away, 
but threaten to take legal measures to secure 
the same rights in the high school as white 
children. The school board assert that they 
are entitled to admission to the common 
schools, but the state supreme court has 
held that the authorities can bar them from 
the high school. They also claim that out- 
side influence has caused them to make the 
present demand, not any desire of their 
own. Let these boys stand up for their 
rights. They will be sure to win sooner or 
later. 














The Danbury News Man’s Book. 


MR. PHILLIPS’S GONENESS. 


A tale of wedded love. 12mo., cloth, $1.00; paper, 
cents. 

“Dear reader, this is a simple story, simply told. 
It is not designed to excite, but to improve. If it is 
not attractive, it is because it is true, and finds a 
cruel emphasis all about you. If the little volume 
should make a single husband more tender, a single 
wife more patient, and sell well, I feel that my labor 
has not been in vain.” 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE. 


The adventures of a gentleman who, on a wager of 
ten thousand dollars, undertook to go from New 
York to New Orleans in three weeks, without mon- 
ey or the assistance of friends. 12mo,, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

Announcements er Issue at an Early 

y- 

Four Months in a Sneak-Box. 

A Boat Voyage of 2,600 Miles down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the Gulf of Mexico, 
by NATHANIEL H. Bisnop, author of “Voyage of a 
Paper Canoe,” etc. Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


“ 2 . 
The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 
(The Pilgrim Fathers.) By Mrs. Feric1a HEMANS. 
With full page and initial illustrations. 4to, full 
gilt, $1.50. Uniform with 
“NEARER MY Gop TO THEE.”’ “On, WHY SHOULD 
THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD.” “ABIDE 
with Me.” ‘Rock or AGEs.”’ 


The Vagabonds, 
By J. T. Trowspriver. A presentation edition of 
this popular poem. With illustrations by F. O. C. 
DaRLEY. 4to, full gilt, $1.50. 

Gems of Genius. 
Famous painters and their pictures. Edited by H. 
W. Frencu, author of “Castle Foam,” etc. ith 
40 full page illustrations, 4to, full gilt, $3.50. 

Short Studies of American Authors. 
By T, W. Hieeinson. 

Camps in the Caribbees. 
A naturalist’s adventures and discoveries in the 
West India Islands. By Freep A. Oper. 

Hope Mills; 
OR, BETWEEN FRIEND AND SWEETHEART. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.aes, 


The Keys of Sect. 
By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D. Author of 
“*Economics,”’ etc. 

Castle Foam; 
OR, THE HEIR OF MEERSCHAUM. By H. W. 
Frzncu. 12mo, cloth, $1,50, 

Shakspeare: 
A Biographic Msthetic Study. By Geo. H. Ca.- 
VERT. 16mo, $1.50. 


The Rea Club and Handy Speaker. 
No. Seven. Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Fresh 
and attractive pieces for school speakers and read- 
ing exercises. 16mo. cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 15 
certs. Uniform with Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 


Practical Hints on Wood Engravi 
For the instruction of Reviewers and the Public. 
By W. J. Linton. Small quarto, 50 cents. 

Room for One More. 


By Mary THacuer Hieatnson. With full page 
illustrations by Mrs. Lucy G. Morse. 16mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 

Young Joe, and Other Boys. 
By J. T, Trowsripes. 16mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Roderick Ashcourt. 


By Danreu Wisk, D. D. 16mo, cloth, illustrated 
1.00: being the third volume of the Winwood 


Going South; 
OR, YACHTING OVER THE ATLANTIC COAST. 
By Oxtver Optic; being the fourth volume of the 
pular Great Western Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Ma ellan; 
OR, THE FIRST VOYAGE AROUND THE 
WORLD. By Geo. M. Tow.e; being the third in 
the series of Young Folks’ Heroes of History. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by nat postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets. 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. fly44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and BRe- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this pee Agents wanted, 

‘atterns sold. 

















Alice Fletcher & Co. 
6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & COS 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 50 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 50 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”"— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo, 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 200 
Tue Same. 18mo. 1% 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 200 
Tue Same. 18mo. 1 2 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 2% 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 150 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 00 
BEING A BOY 1 00 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 8 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 50 
Lucy Larcom. 
j,OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 


WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 1 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 
RIMACK RIVERS 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 

THE MAINE WOODS 

CAPE COD 

A YANKEE IN CANADA 

LETTERS AND POEMS 


Various, 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLES OF SHOALS 1 
1 
2 


SSssss & 


MISS JEWETT"S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 1 50 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MIDDLE STATES 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


% SRRRR 


a 


50 
50 
50 
50 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 200 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


wee do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
al 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 








laziness. 


It isnow recognized as a “Hated Disease,” for 
which the 


Etiolman 
LIivEeER PAD 


Sunte Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
8. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


oo on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and ze will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 a weekin your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free, H. Hatierr & Co., Portland, Maine. 








ESTABLISHED 1846. 


ARSTONS 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
28 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 











LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicjous and repent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS, 














Open Sundays from 8 a.M.,to 8 P.M. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 P.m. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Sept. 13, 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
nd all letters relating to its editorial ent, 
must be addressed 














to the Editors of the Woman's 

4 9 d relating to th 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
d — the paper, must be ressed 


usiness 
o Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the Loy is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This cuange 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


urpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








ONLY ONE DAY MORE. 


There is only one day after this in which 
Massachusetts women can be assessed a poll 
tax, and thus secure the right to vote for 
school committee. Monday, Sept. 15th, is 
the very last day. 


Women who pay taxes on property can 


be registered at any time within fourteen 
days of the election. Let poll tax women 
make sure of this last chance. L. 8. 


A NEW OFFER.—SIXTY-FIVE CENTS. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL will be sent to 
any address for sixty-five cents from Sep- 
tember 1, to the end of the year. This fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity to send the 
JOURNAL to those who have not had it. A 
four months’ trial will often make a perma- 
nent subscriber. Who will send ten or five 
or one copy at this rate to those who need 
it? L. 8. 


2+ 
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EVERYTHING TO BE GIVEN IN. 


The Board of Assessors of Fall River 
have submitted to City Solicitor Reed, an 
inquiry as to whether women who desire to 
vote for members of the school committee 
under the recent statute, must first file a 
true list of all their real and persona! estate, 
verified by oath. The solicitor has given a 
written opinion in the affirmative. 

These decisions which require women to 
give in property which is not taxable, and 
which no man gives in or is asked to give 
in, will prevent many women from mak- 
ing any effort to vote this year. The next 
Legislature will no doubt change the law so 
that women may not be compelled to sub- 
ject all their little personal belongings to the 
eyes of assessors, even when the law does 
not permit them to be taxed after they are 
given in. L. 8. 
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THE MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

‘‘When the righteous bear rule the people 
rejoice. But when the wicked bear rule the 
people mourn.” 

The citizens of San Francisco will no 
doubt prove to their sorrow the truth of this 
Scripture, now that they have elected for 
mayor of their city I. S. Kalloch, whose 
shameful record in this city still spreads its 
unsavory odor everywhere. 

The party of the Workingmen, whose 
candidate Mr. Kalloch was, have by this 
election given a blow to their cause which 
they will long feel. The sympathy of those 
who respect decency, good morals, integrity 
and virtue must necessarily be withdrawn 
from a party whose managers hunt in the 
slums for their candidate, and then turn 
heaven and earth toelect him. Itis a sorry 
day for any community when such a man 
can be nominated, still worse when he can 
be elected. 

If women were voters, and should nomi- 
nate and choose for any office a woman 
whose character corresponded with that of 
Mr. Kalloch, it would be met as it would 
deserve to be with the severest reprehen- 
sion, the workingmen joining as loudly as 
any others in crying ‘‘shame on the women!” 

Is it less bad when men deliberately select 
for a responsible office such a man as Mr. 
Kalloch? A stench in a neighborhood vi- 
tiates the air, deteriorates property and 
drives people away. Soa moral nuisance 
deteriorates everything. Even trade feels it 
in the lack of trustworthiness and honor, 
and the home has its very heart eaten out 
by it. 

This spectacle in California should rouse 
good women everywhere to new effort to 
secure political power, that they may exer- 
cise it to help ‘“‘strengthen the things that 
remain” that are in danger fof being de 
atroyed. L. 8 
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_.. TEMPERANCE REPUBLICAN VOTERS, 





It is of the greatest importance that every 
law-abiding citizen should attend the Cau- 
cuses and do his political duty. Just in 
proportion as the business, Christian tem- 
perance men attend the primary meetings, 
just in that proportion will the interests of 
the community be advanced. Therefore let 
every voter who wishes to promote the wel- 
fare of the State be present at the Caucuses, 
and see to it that only those men who rep- 
resent the best element of society shall be 
elected to attend the several Conventions. 

Henry H. Faxon. 








A CHINESE PROFESSOR AT HARVAKD. 


Harvard College, in the interest of our 
large commercial relations with China, has 
invited and secured a learned Chinese for a 
professor of the Chinese language in that 
institution. He is welcomed, honored, and 
paid as are the other professors. The 
sons of merchants whose trade is in China 
will reap the benefit of this wise arrange 
ment, and can go out to that country well 
prepared to negotiate and carry on business. 

Harvard College sets one example, but the 
cry in California ‘‘The Chinese must go,” 
is quite another. It is easy to see which is 
best. 

Every Chinese who comes to this country 
can read and write, is careful at accounts, 
industrious, thrifty, and not one of them a 
beggar or supported at the public expense. 
Why should they be driven out? Why 
should they not be welcomed as those from 
all other nations have been, even those who 
are not thrifty or industrious, or able to 
read, and who now fil] our almshouses and 
our jails? L. 8. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


Lady Stanley of Alderley has devoted 
more than thirty years to women’s educa- 
tion, and has given, in a very valuable arti- 
cle in the August number of the Nineteenth 
Century, some of her personal recollections. 
She has been connected with such undertak- 
ings as the Queen’s College, the University 
Local Examinations, Girton College, the 
National Union for,the Improvement of Wo- 
men’s Education, and the Medical College. 
With such a background of experience this 
distinguished Englishwoman speaks with 
that authority which actual knowledge can 
alone give. The results of her own and her 
associates’ labors are such as give us cour- 
age. We see what has been done in thirty 
years for the education of women in Eng- 
land, and this is only the precursor of still 
greater things. Step by step the work in 
various directions has gone on, overcoming 
opposition, conquering prejudice and refut- 
ing fallacies. In 1865, Cambridge local ex- 
aminations were thrown open to women, 
and in fifteen years the number of candi- 
dates has risen from 126 to 2,379. Oxford 
in a modified form followed. The admission 
of girls to local examinations offered the 
first public test that had ever been applied 
in England to the education of girls. ‘*Pri- 
vate instruction had been given with more 
or less of honest intention and effort, but 
with no distinct purpose; the examinations 
gave direction to the teaching, and infused 
a hitherto unknown spirit of emulation in 
both public and private teachers.” The ef- 
fect of these local examinations has been to 
raise the standard of girls’ schools and in- 
crease the interest of parents in the educa- 
tion of their daughters. The next step was 
university education for women. Ridicule 
and opposition of every kind were used to 
head off this reform, but ten years of tire- 
less effort have broughtits triumph. The 
success here as well as in the local examina- 
tions was largely due to the resolute efforts 
of Miss Emily Davies, who has in her own 
case illustrated the power of Woman when 
blessed with a higher education. The right 
of Woman to the highest culture, hitherto 
reserved to men, has been recognized. The 
establishment of Girton College at Cam- 
bridge and its success has proved, says Lady 
Stanley, beyond a doubt the controverted 
fact of Woman’s capacity for such mental 
labor as young men of the same age are ex- 
pected toundertake. The highest point yet 
reached is the opening of the London Uni- 
versity degrees to women. Thus slowly but 
surely the reform has been going on. So 
will it be with us. Step by step the preju- 
dice and conservatism of Harvard and Yale 
and other colleges will yield until women 
have equal advantages of education. In 
this we are surely on the winning side. 
Patient working will secure the prize. 

We commend this paper of Lady Stanley 
to our readers. It is a tonic in itself, and 
braces us to new courage. We see how 
much bas already been done and are thereby 
assured of the better times coming. 

“The question,” says Lady Stanley, in 
concluding her personal recollections, ‘‘has 
gained ground. This outline of some of the 
work of the last few years proves it beyond 
a dispute. It shows reform in secondary 
education advancing day by day—the grant 
of university education, till now the exclu- 
sive privilege of men; and professional edu- 
cation in the only direction hitherto earn- 
estly sought by women, secured to them by 
the opening of the medical school. The ques- 
tion, then, is no longer what it was so few 
years ago, ‘‘Shall women be allowed to have 
real and thorough education?” They have 
it. Through difficulties innumerable the 
opportunities have been won for them, and 
they have shown most praiseworthy zeal in 
using the opportunities. That the objectors 
should be silenced is more than we could 
hope; but they have shifted their ground. 
We seldom hear now quite the same 
speeches that were so common, even when 
the National Union began its missionary 
work. What one lady characterized as 





‘the great button and slipper argument” is 
seldom brought forward; and that women 
may legitimately use their time and intelli- 
gence on something beyond the homely 





comforts of their husbands is pretty gener- 
ally granted. The bread-winning necessity, 
so aggravated by many sovial causes, has 
done much in favor of education. It is not 
the highest, not the truest, argument for 
human culture, but it has the merit of being 
unanswerable. The latest and lowest ob- 
jection that has been brought forward is the 
fear that highly educated women will cease 
to be attractive to men, and even themselves 
no longer care to please. We might leave 
nature to settle that question! But men 
have been heard to say they thought a wo- 
man’s first duty was to soothe man’s ruffled 
vanity; that, at least at home, he might be 
able to consider himself the first of men. 
Such people need not fear the supply of 
flatterers in either sex will ever fail; but 
since it cannot be denied that talent has ever 
been one of the greatest attractions to 
women, do men wish us to rate them so 
much lower as to think that cultivated 
minds and all the varied charms that flow 
from superior intellect are valueless in their 
estimation? A well-balanced judgment will 
teach women to make the best of their lot 
in life when unfortunately they are un- 
equally yoked, and a wise woman will con- 
ceal and correct those faults a fool would 
flatter and encourage. To be a help-mate 
to man is, I believe, admitted on all sides to 
be woman’s happiest position; but cornven- 
tional inferiority will not insure that com- 
panionship which can be relied on as a help 
in the various trials of married life. 
‘Lastly, those who do not need to use 
their own wits, however much they may 
have sharpened them in the intercourse of 
society, occasionally propound another 
question; they ask if all this education will 
make up for the advantage of intercourse 
with cultivated men and women. They 
might be required to tell us who ever said 
that it would! I, for one, assert that as re- 
gards certain mental qualities, and espe- 
cially the form they assume, it will not do 
so, any more than the advantages of society 
can make up for lacking culture. But, 
granting the utmost in its favor, to how few 
is the privilege of such intercourse granted! 
while love of knowledge, the best fruit of 
intellectual culture, may be enjoyed by all; 
and books are open to all who have learned 
to love them. As Cicero said in his day, 
we may say still: “These studies nourish us 
in our youth, delight our old age. They 
adorn us in prosperity, they afford us a 
refuge and consolation in adversity. They 
delight us at home, and hinder us not abroad. 
They watch with us through the night, go 
with us on our travels, and abide with us in 
the country.’ And I may add, they are 
friends that rebuke in so gentle, yet forcible 
a manner that where they show us our 
fauits we cannot upbraid them; for it is our- 
selves who are our own accusers, and we do 
but recognize our likeness as in a glass. 
Knowledge has been loved without de- 
manding any menial service of her in return, 
and such love has solaced the lives of num- 
berless men in all generations. How can 
we doubt that the same love will solace and 
uplift the often solitary, often careworn, 
lives of many women?” 8. W. B. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


Epitors JouRNAL:— The Universalists 
and Unitarians of this place have just pro- 
vided a rich intellectual and spiritual feast 
for themselves and friends, by securing the 
eloquent aid of Rev. Olympia Brown and 
Rev. Florence Kollock. With Mrs. Brown's 
literary ability we have long been familiar, 
through her published writings, but in her 
sermons, as spoken from the pulpit, there is 
an intensity of power which is irresistible, 
carrying conviction to every mind and soul. 
Her sermons are of the highest order, the 
sentences being remarkabie for their simple 
directness and lofty aim—clear, concise, in- 
tense in their earnestness, and never failing 
to accomplish their intended mission. As 
from the bow of an accomplished archer 
flies unerringly, unswervingly, the winged 
arrow, so from her lips speed the ‘‘words 
fitly spoken,” keen darts of truth, diamond- 
pointed, angel-winged and straight to the 
mark! 

Mrs. Brown came to assist at the dedica- 
tion of the Universalist and Unitarian 
church. Several reverend gentlemen were 
also present and the exercises were most 
pleasantly profitable to all who were so for- 
tunate as to be present. The dedication 
hymn was composed by a member of the 
society, Mrs. Martha M. Frazier. 

The ladies of the society have all, ably 
and well, contributed their work of hand 
and heart and brain towards the building of 
their church and the conducting of its ex- 
ercises. And none of their brothers would 
deny this, nor hesitate to admit that, equally 
with themselves, they have helped to lift 
the burden of debt from their church—have 
been ‘‘one with them” in purpose and its 
accomplishment on earth, even as they are 
‘one in spirit”—brothers and sisters before 
the same ‘‘Father in heaven.” Would that 
the State might learn wisdom of the church 
in this! 

We have had the inestimable privilege 
and pleasure of listening to Miss Kollock 
upon several occasions, as she is spending 
hersummer vacation among us. The newly 
formed society has every reason to feel 





grateful for her able and grand assistance 
in these first steps of its journey. 

Its members fully realize and appreciate 
that fact, well knowing that she has been 
powerfully instrumental in enabling them to 
gain a firmer foothold, and take stronger, 
freer steps onward and upward than they 
might otherwise have hoped to accomplish. 
A faithful and consistent follower of the 
great Guide and Teacher, Christ, a loving 
interpreter of the Divine Architect and Art- 
ist, God, most reverently does she take of 
the loaf He ‘“‘blessed and brake.” And, 
from that ‘‘bread of life’ most reverently 
she offers to each hungry, longing soul, the 
love-feast which fulfils its utmost need, be- 
stowing upon it ‘life more abundantly.” 
Gentle in manner, womanly and dignified 
in character, she is, indeed, an ornament to 
her profession and an inspiration to the great 
sisterhood of humanity, who are struggling 
upward, despite the discouragements and 
obstacles which have ever impeded their 
progress, and who, though last at the cross 
and first at the sepulchre, have all too long 
been denied their work in Christ’s ministry. 
But ‘‘the world moves!” and just such work- 
ers as Florence Kollock and Olympia Brown 
are needed to help prepare the people to 
accept the highest significance of that great 
fact, and to lead them up to the full accept- 
ance of every truth, as emanating from the 
blessed giver of all good, whose love is eter- 
nal as eternity and universal as the universe! 

Lrssre C. BLoop-GavLt. 

Mukwonago, Aug. 28, 1879. 
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“THE CRY IS STILL THEY COME.” 





STONEHAM. 

The ladies interested in Schoo) Suffrage 
have had several meetings, and have organ- 
ized a plan of work. The town has been 
pretty thoroughly canvassed, and circulars 
and other documents freely distributed. 
Mrs. H. B. Jackson of East Boston, and 
Mrs. H. H. Robiuson of Malden, have spo- 
ken at these meetings. Mrs. Dr. M. B. 
Brown, Mrs. Paulina Gerry and Mrs. G. 
Davis, are among the prominent workers. 

EVERETT. 

The first School Suffrage meeting in this 
town was held on the evening of Sept. 1, at 
the house of Mrs. William Johnson. It 
was quite well attended, and those present 
were very much interested in the subject. 
Mr. Johnson, who is one of the assessors of 
Everett, offered valuable suggestions, and 
urged upon all women interested in schools 
and other social reforms, the necessity of 
immediate action. Mrs. Jackson of East 
Boston (once a school teacher of Everett), 
Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Shattuck of Mal- 
den, were present, and addressed the meet- 
ing. 

MALDEN. 

A public meeting on the subject of wo- 
men voting for School Committee was 
held here on the evening of Wednesday, 
Sept. 10, inthe town hall. There was a 
large and successful meeting. Judge Rus- 
sell of Boston, and Rev. Miss Haynes of 
Waltham, with others, spoke on the differ 
ent phases of this topic. a. 2 & 
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MEETING AT JAMAICA PLAIN, 





On Tuesday of this week, a meeting was 
held in the Methodist Church in Jamaica 
Plain, to interest the women there in the 
new law giving them School Suffrage. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke presided and 
made the opening address. He was follow- 
ed by Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, who explained 
the steps necessary to be taken, and urged 
the need of the influence of women in the 
schools. Mrs. Dr. Keller, Col. Lee, Lucy 
Stone and the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Mr. Bashford, each added to the interest of 
the meeting, which was composed mostly of 
women. The meeting will undoubtedly in- 
crease the vote of the women in this neigh- 
borhood. J. 
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MEETING IN NEPONSET. 


A meeting was held in Neponset on Sat- 
urday evening, the 6th inst., to promote the 
exercise of School Suffrage by women. On 
motion of Rev. Dr. Banvard, Mr. C. H. 
Codman was elected chairman and Miss Ellen 
French secretary. Addresses were made by 
Mr. Codman, Lucy Stone, Rev. Dr. Ban- 
vard, H. B. Blackwell, S. C. Blackwell, H. 
W. Blanchard, and others. Mr. Temple, Mr. 
Codman, Miss French, and other women 
added each a word of explanation and en- 
couragement. Eight of those present had 
already been assessed or registered, and all 
were urged to do so. The meeting was a 
pleasant and profitable one. H. 

oe 
MEETING IN MELROSE. 


An excellent meeting in the interest of 
School Suffrage was held in Melrose on 
Wednesday evening last. Hon. Samuel E. 
Sewall presided and made the opening 
speech. Mr. Sewall is always heard with 
interest here at home, where a knowledge 
of his personal worth adds weight to his 
words and to his opinion. 

He was followed by Miss Eastman, who 
held the closest attention of the audience 
through three quarters of an hour. Miss 
Eastman knows how to convince by logic, 














by wit, by narrative, and by sarcasm. A]}) 
these she used with the best effect. 

Judge Russell, who had been speaking at 
Malden the same evening, was brought 
over by Hon. Mr. Gooch, to speak at Mel. 
rose. Mr. Sewall introduced him as one 
who bad been largely instrumental in se. 
curing the passage of the law which gives 
school suffrage to Woman. 

Judge Russell made an effective specch, 
eliciting frequent applause. He was fo}. 
lowed by Lucy Stone, who stated the steps 
necessary to be taken to be registered. She 
congratulated women on the fact that they 
were for the first time in the actual posses. 
sion of power which would enable them to 
secure what they desire without indirection, 
and without coaxing jor wheedling. Mrs, 
Stone was listened to attentively. The last 
speech was by Mrs. Livermore, who urged 
Melrose women to keep up the credit of their 
town, which stood first in having half its 
school committee women. Mrs. Livermore 
pleased and interested her audience as she 
slways does. The meeting was a good one, 
and must have helped some women to de. 
cide to vote. c. 

——_ > o—_—_——————_ 
THE CASE IN WESTFIELD. 

Epitors JoURNAL.—I write to keep you 
posted with reference to the number of 
women in Westfield who have taken the 
necessary steps to qualify themselves to 
vote. Sixty-five names are already upon 
the assessors’ books; how many will be add- 
ed before next Monday night remains to be 
seen. 

Miss Frances E. Willard’s lecture on the 
evening of the 4th inst. was a grand success, 
a valuable auxiliary to the cause, for not 
only was temperance and school suffrage 
eloquently advocated, but Woman Suffrage 
in general. 

When I note the following facts, viz. : 
That on the occasion referred to the free 
use of an orthodox church was given a 
woman; that she was greeted with a full 
house; that the exercises were opened by 
reading of scripture and prayer; that the 
regular prayer meetings in the various 
churches occurring on that evening were 
omitted; that the pastor, Rev. Harry Hop- 
kins, invited Miss W. to preach for him in 
the evening of the Sunday follcwing; that 
her lecture was replete with arguments in 
favor of placing the ballot in Woman's 
hand,—I lay down my pen, scratch my 
head, rub my eyes and mark progress. 

Yours very truly, 
Jas. NOBLE 

Westfield, Sept. 8, 1879. 
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FROM THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 





EpiTors JoURNAL:—From this sequester- 
ed and lovely spot I send for your readers 
some notes of observations during seven 
weeks of mountain travel and sojourn. One 
of the noteworthy signs is the number of la- 
dies traveling either in company with another 
or in parties; sometimes quite alone. No 
woman need deprive herself of a holiday for 
lack of an escort. Ladies whose bearing 
shows that they are of good character, have 
no difficulty in joining parties for excur- 
sions from the hotels to points of interest. 
I notice many healthy, vigorous young girls 
and mature women among the guests from 
cities. They walk miles daily and climb 
mountains without undue fatigue. Pallid, 
listless women with affected airs of helpless- 
ness are at a discount. Several ladies have 
lately climbed from the head of Tucker- 
man’s Ravine, to the Summit House on Mt. 
Washington, after walking three miles 
through the forest. The labor is arduous, 
but one is a thousand times repaid by the 
unequalled views. 

The Appalachian Club is becoming more 
widely known through its field meetings 
and explorations. They have opened a 
path to Tuckerman’s Ravine from the Crys- 
tal Cascade, joining the Glen path at Her- 
mit Lake. It is a rough path for ladies to 
traverse, as the Club has not money to 
spend in clearing stumps and trees from it, 
as has been done in the Glen path. Ladies 
may not only become associate members of 
the Club, but read papers at its meetings. 
Its work is valuable and interesting, and 
its monthly journal, Appallachia, will be 
found valuable by all women who have a 
taste for natural history. The work of the 
Club, which was organized in January 1876, 
is the exploration of the mountains of New 
England, the laying out of paths to inter- 
esting spots heretofore unfrequented, and 
making reports in various departments of 
science. They hope to settle disputed 
questions, and especially the nomenclature 
of several mountain peaks. Besides its 
open air meetings in‘summer, the Club holds 
monthly meetings at its head quarters in 
Boston, at which papers of value are read. 
As geography, geology, botany, zoology, 
entomology and art, are embraced in the 
studies of the Appalachians, every intelli- 
gent woman must be interested in its work 
and meetings. The small annual tax of 
$2.00 ought not to keep any one out who is 
in sympathy with it. My desire to see w0- 
men devoting themselves to scientific studies 
instead of their inartistic fancy work leads 
me to write so fully of the Appalachians. 
Every society which admits women to equal 
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rights of membership and work should re- 
ceive the support of women. 

I wonder why the smaller hotels do not 
employ women as clerks, as is so generally 
the custom in Europe? There are many 
who would be as efficient and courteous as 
the collegian amateurs, to say the least, and 
unlike most of these youths they would not 
fil] the corridors and parlors with nauseating 
tobacco fumes from the office. In the best 
houses this is not allowed of course, but in 
several, I have seen both landlord and clerk, 
assisted by several of the masculine visitors, 
doing their best to poison the air of the 
house. On rainy days this nuisance be- 
comes almost insupportable to delicate 
nerves. Mr. Curtis’s timely reminder that 
the man who smokes in the presence of la- 
dies, either without or with their consent, 
is not quitea gentleman, should be widely 
circulated, and especially commended to 
the notice of hotel keepers, who should 
furnish smoking rooms, and forbid the use 
of cigars elsewhere in the public rooms of 
their houses. 

Many women whom one meets at the more 
fashionable hotels, still spend an undue pro- 
portion of time and money in personal 
adornment; but times and opinions change, 
victims of the clothes mania yet rendezvous 
at the mountains and sea side, but more and 
more character and intellect are acknowl- 
edged to be the true measures of value. If 
plainly dressed ladies are snubbed for lack 
of jewels and laces, itis by the brainless few 
whose estimate does not outweigh a feather 
with any self-respecting woman. 

The forests are putting on their gorgeous 
apparel of orange and scarlet and crimson 
and purple, in honor of regal September. 
A ride tothe Glen, which is reached only 
by stage, leads through the Pinkhem Notch, 
along by the wild,sombre-clad Carter Range, 
its trackless forests sheltering many wild 
animals which we are not anxious to meet. 
It is as wild and beautiful as heart could 
wish, ending at the Glen House before the 
mighty mountains of the Presidential 
Range. Of their sublime peaks, gorges, 
and ravines, who canfitly write? Not even 
the artist with his colors can do them full 

justice. Would that every tired woman 
could have a holiday rest among them be- 
fore winter seals their portals. E. K. ©. 

Glen House, N. H., Sept. 1, 1879. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 





I rejoice that the women of Massachusetts 
can now qualify themselves and vote for 
school committees. I hope sincerely that 
they will avail themselves of the privilege, 
and also ask for its extension. But ought 
they not also to be allowed to protect their 
own hearthstones from drunkenness and 
pollution? If our homes are the types of 
Heaven, let us be allowed to make them 
heavenly,—to keep them chaste and pure. 

As much as we prize education we prize 
integrity more. How many of our sons 
who can read Homer and Virgil in their 
own tongue and can calculate eclipses and 
group the stars, and, from the strata of the 
earth, can tell the age of it,—how many of 
these are victims of strong drink? Is it not 
worth our while to seek to save these, and 
should we not have a little more power to 
do our work wisely and well? Is it not 
quite as important to guard the purity of 
our sons, to keep them chaste and temper- 
ate, as it is to educate them in the sciences? 
Let the Massachusetts women show to the 
world that they will vote when the opportu- 
nity is given to them. Let them see that you 
are the daughters of the brave women who 
abstained from tea, because tea was taxed, 
and ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” 

The poorly-paid women teachers, who do 
the chief work in our public schools will 
have better pay if the right persons are cho- 
sen for school committees. Regard them as 
a duty to womanhood, a duty to your cbil- 
dren, and a duty to the world. ‘Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” —Zatract from Lecture by S. M. 
Perkins. 


oe 
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“PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TO MAN.” 


The Duchess County New York branch 
of the Universal Peace Union, held its annu- 
al meeting in a beautiful grove in the inte- 
rior of the county, on Saturday and Sun- 
day, August 30 and 31, and was well attend- 
ed, about three thousand being present, and 
all had an enjoyable time. Ido not propose 
to tell you about the men whoread or spoke 
er sang unless you desire it, but I do desire 
to mention a few women who took part in 
it. First of course, comes our own wise 
and tajented Amanda Deyo, who filled the 
chair the second day’s session, whose labors 
in the cause of peace have been unremitting 
for years. Her platform of peace is broad 
enough to include everybody who loves the 
divine principle; her charity and patience 
are as limitless as the ocean. She spoke 
wisely and well of the principles and pur- 
poses and work of the society. Emma 8. 
Allin, of Seneca Falls, an ardent advocate 
of Peace and temperance, spoke of the two 
in connection with each other. Frances 
W. Harper, a colored sister, formerly from 
Maryland, spoke feelingly of the condition, 
past, present and future, of her own people, 
and also recited a poem of her own compo- 
sition; ‘Mary at the Feet of Jesus.” Mrs. 








Appleman, of Mystic, Connecticut, also 
spoke very warmly in favor of the cause, 
and also gave us her former views. Doctor 
Hannah Longshore, from Philadelphia, was 
with the goodly company, and though not 
a public speaker, her very presence did one 
good. 

Then, there were the band of meek-faced 
quaintly dressed Shaker women from New 
Lebanon, who sang several very lovely 
hymns of Shaker composition. But before 
closing I must mention one man, Edwin H. 
Coates, a good old Philadelphia Quaker, 
who advocated, in very strongand beautiful 
language, the cause of Woman Suffrage. He 
is our friend in time of need; remember 
him. 

God hasten the day when Peace shall 
reign from one end of the earth to the oth- 
er; in heart and home; in school and church; 
in business and in State; and when all ‘‘na- 
tions shall learn war no more.” 

A J. L. 

Pleasant Valley, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1879. 
> 
A PREMIUM ESSAY. 


Mr. T. W. Bicknell, editor and publisher 
of the National Journal of Education (Bos- 
ton), offers a premium of $50 for the best 
essay, of not less than 4,000 and not more 
than 10,000 words, on one of the following 
topics: 1, Oral Teaching—Its Limits and 
Methods; 2, The Proper Functions of the 
Free High School; 3, School Hygiene; 4, 
What Constitutes Teaching a Profession? 
5, The Examination and Certificating of 
Teachers; 6, A Complete State System of 
Public Instruction. The paper must be 
prepared on or before December 15, and the 
award will be made by a competent com- 
mittee to be appointed. Competitors in- 
tending to enter the lists must make known 
their purpose to Mr. Bicknell on or before 
October 1. 
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REMEMBERING HIS OLD SLAVES, 











Jesse H. Drake, known to the people of 
Nash County as having been chairman of 
the old county court, a very bright Mason 
and a high officer in the order, and a most 
miserly man, died at his home, six miles 
from Rocky Mount, in Nash County, on 
Friday, the Ist of August. Born in 1800, 
he would have attained his seventy-ninth 
year on September 3 proximo. He left a 
very fair estate, worth perhaps $10,000, to 
three of his former slaves, to wit: Calvin 
Drake, Aaron Drake, Judah Drake, for 
their lives, with remainder to their children. 
His will, written on 29th March, 1877, was 
witnessed by Dr. Whitehead, Mr. Samuel 
Marshbourne and another. He leaves all 
his estate, real, personal and mixed, of 
whatsoever nature, to these parties, as above 
stated, after rehearsing that ‘‘they had been 
his faithful slaves and had remained with 
him since freedom, nursing and caring for 
him in his old age,” and he desired thus to 
show his gratitude. Calvin and Aaron are 
named executors, without liability. The 
executors found $1400 in gold and $3031.44 
good paper on UC. W. Grandy & Sons of 
Norfolk. The tract of land contains 400 
acres. This should be noticed at the North 
to evince the fierce feeling of anger enter- 
tained by old slaveholders against their 
slaves.—From the Tarborough (N. 0.) South- 
erner. 


NOTES AND NEWS. _ 


A balloon that ascended from Cincinnati 
recently landed sixty-five miles distant in 
an hour. 


The remains of Sir Rowland Hill were 
consigned to their final resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey. 


Henry Bowman is going to build a boat 
for ex Gov. Washburn’s daughter, who is a 
student at Smith College 


Mrs. Burnett’s serial in Scribner’s Monthly, 
‘‘Haworth’s,” has already made its appear- 
ance in book form in London. 


The first woman who ever paid a poll tax 
in Boston was Julia Perrin, of No. 90 Ap- 
pleton street, Ward 17.— Advertiser. 


The statue of Josiah Quincy and the 
emancipation group have arrived. They 
will probably be put in position and cover- 
ed to await dedication. 


John D. Wright, who died in New York, 
August 21, at the age of eighty, was the 
founder, in 1874, of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. 


The Annual Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of California was held in 
San Francisco on Tuesday, Sept 9th, at 10 
o’clock A.M., in Rev. Mr. Bowles’ Church. 
We expect full reports of this meeting. 


Miss Haynes returned on Friday to her 
parish in Fairfield, Maine, after giving two 
weeks of valuable service for School Suf- 
frage. She will return to vote though it 
will cost her twenty dollars to do it. 


The jury in the Chisolm murder trial at 
DeKalb, Miss., has been completed, and the 
examination of witnesses has begun. Im- 
paneling the jury has been slow work, but 
it has apparently proceeded impartially. 

A life of the late Dr. Horace Bushnell, of 
Hartford, has been written by his daughter 
Mrs. Cheney, of South Manchester, Connec- 
ticut. Selections are given in it from his 




















correspondence. 
for early issue. 

All the papers are saying that Mrs. Slade’s 
Good Times for September contains selec- 
tions and original arrangements especially 
designed for “Autumn Leaf Sunday” or 
‘Harvest Sunday,” and is a capital number. 
But we have not seen it. 


The volume is promised 


The selectmen of Amesbury bear off the 
honors for gallantry; they have appointed 
a day in which they will come over to the 
rooms of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to register the members, at a 
regular session of the society. 


As far as heard from, the registration of 
women voters for the school committee in 
Massachusetts goes on more actively in the 
country townships than in the cities. This 
is as it shouid be.— Rev. A. D. Mayo, in the 
New England Journal of Education. 


Robinson's Epitome of Literature, publish- 
ed in Philadelphia, has been purchased by 
the Literary World, Boston, and will here- 
after be merged in that journal. For furth- 
er particulars of this transaction see the 
Epitome of Sept. 8, and the Literary World 
for Sept. 13. 


The Eclectic Manual of Phonography; a 
Complete Guide to the acquisition of Pit- 
man’s Phonetic Shorthand, with or with- 
outa Teacher. By Elias Longley, Cincin- 
nati, is just published. Mr. Longley is one 
of the oldest as he is one of the best stu- 
dents and teachers of phonography. 


In an era of such political profligacy as 
has just elected the assassin Blackburn to 
be governor of Kentucky, and the prostitute 
Kalloch to be mayor of San Francisco, per- 
sonal integrity is a primary consideration. 
This is a rule of universal application which 
should never be disregarded.—n. B. B. 


The account of the art schools of Phila- 
delphia, in the September Scribner's, is one 
of the most thorough papers which have 
appeared in the series of that magazine, 
and after reading it the wonder grows that 
Philadelphia art remains so little regarded, 
so narrow and local.—Springfield Republican. 


The women of Lynn should bear in mind 
that registration ceases Sept. 15, and conse 
quently all who desire to vote must attend 
to this necessary preliminary matter before 
that date. We are looking for a strong 
voice to thus go forth from Lynn the com- 
ing election, and sincerely hope we shall not 
be disappointed.—Lynn Transcript. 


A western woman thinks it not wise fora 
wife to risk her happiness by quarreling 
with her husband about a venial vice like 
smoking. Very good; but it will next be 
in order for the husband to come forward 
and confess that it is unwise for him to 
keep up a habit which makes him less agree- 
able to his wife. —Ch ristian Register. 


Mr. Ko Kun-Hua, the new Chinese Pro- 
fessor at Harvard, is a slender, richly-dress- 
ed man of forty. He is now established at 
Cambridge with his wife and six children. 
He is engaged to teach Mandarin Chinese 
for three years at $200 a month. It will be 
taught simply for commercial purposes to 
those young business men intending to go 
to the East. 


Frances E. Willard writes, ‘“You will be 
glad to know that my observations in many 
different towns in Massachusetts confirm 
the hope that a large number of our temper- 
ance women will register for the school 
vote, aiid also that only the best women are 
registering; contrary to the time-worn ob- 
jection that the opposite class would ‘rush 
to the polls.’” 


At Iowa College Commencemert, a 
daughter and a nephew of the President 
were among the graduates—the latter the 
oldest son of T. P. I. Magoun, of Bath, 
Me. His graduating theme was ‘Puritan 
Grit.” The young lady is a grand-daughter 
of the late Deacon Gershom Hyde, of Bath, 
and her subject was ‘‘The Material and the 
Spiritual Antique.” 


School Suffrage meetings have been held 
in many towns this week, reports from 
which have not reached us. Among these 
are Newton, Malden, Milford, Fall River, 
Boston Highlands, Sherborn, Attleboro, 
and perhaps others. By some misunder- 
standing, Rev. Lorenza Haynes who was ex- 
pected at Milford and Attleboro, failed to 
get letters which were to inform her of the 
facts. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has number- 
ed the years allotted to man—three-score 
and ten—and has before him, we trust, 
many vigorous and happy years. Thous- 
ands and tens of thousands have enjoyed 
the exquisite humor of his poems, and, as 
Mr. T. B. Wiley beautifully puts it: 

“To-day he reaps what he has sown 

At festal board and friendly meeting; 
The harvest of hie life is mown, 

And garnered in a nation’s greeting.” 

In Boston, thus far, about six hundred 
women have either registered or applied for 
assessment to properly qualify, as voters. 
The committee, of which Mrs. Gov. Claflin 
and Mrs. Dr. Talbot are leading members, 
are very active. Among individual work- 
ers is Mrs. Gen. Banks. The General’s 
daughters have both registered, and will 
vote, and they are influencing the young 
women of Waltham of their ‘‘set” to fol- 
low their example.— Commonwealth, 





THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


TO BUY 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


Johm & James Dobsom’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the U. §. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters ° *. 
Velvets - - - 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels : 
Ingrains’ - . - 
G2” All of the best quality, and warranted. 


$1 50 
$1.50 
$1.25 

- 65c. &75c, 
50c», 65c, 75c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 





THE FOOD REMEDY, 
PHOSPHA TINE! 


The Greatest Remedy 
of the Century. 


Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


to resist malarial or other diseases. All such need 


Circulars free. Prepared only by 


Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 
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PHOSPHATIN | 


Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect ‘onic for the Aged. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite. and 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure tee comme a, 


PwPHeos PHA TIN EB. 
Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. It 
the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complaints. As py RP open 
mer and a preventive of SUNsTROKE, nothing is more beneficial and effectual than 


BPETCOSPYPHATIN EB. 


DR.GHO.L. AUSTIN & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Women must apply in person to the As- 
sessors in order to be legally assessed a 
tax by the payment of which they may 
vote for school committee. It is not suf- 
ficient to send a written request. Remem 
ber, ladies, you must go yourselves to the 
Assessor. If voting is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing exactly right. On Tuesday, 
a written application signed by three female 
names, was received by the Assessors; but 
they could not act upon it, so presented. 
—Salem Register. 


The centennial gift of $25,000 from Mr. 
John C. Phillips of Boston, to Phillips 
Academy at Andover has been set apart asa 
foundation for the Latin department, and 
Mr. David J. Comstock, for five years past 
a teacher in the academy, has been trans- 
ferred to this chair. But nineteenth cen- 
tury teachers are much examined and test- 
ed, much taxed dnd tried, and much to be 
pitied; and nothing strange will it be if some 
of them do not live out half their days.— 
South Hadley vor, Boston Advertiser. 


If the intelligent women of Massachu- 
setts manifest indifference to the school 
ballot, or if only unprincipled women use 
it, both results will be hailed by every sa- 
loon in the Commonwealth as demonstra- 
tions that the ballot on temperance ques- 
tions will never be given to women. While, 
on the contrary, a lively appreciation by 
women as a class of what has been already 
given, will form the strongest argument for 
adding to this power of women that of 
determining the legal status of the liquor 
traffic, which, as every one concedes, is the 
deadliest foe of home.—Miss Willard. 


The women have only another week to 
register in for the School Suffrage, and 
should lose no time in coming forward to 
assume the privilege. In many portions of 
the State, as Cambridge, Worcester and 
Boston, the leading women have signified 
their intention to vote. The privilege is 
valuable as a beginning, the entering wedge, 
and should not be neglected, in view of the 
great need of Woman’s service in these great 
and expensive departments of government 
which have to do with charity, pauperism 
and crime and social evil in various forms. 
The number of women who pay taxes on 
their own property and those who think it 
worth while to begin voting at the cost of a 
poll-tax ought to be considerable.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


A correspondent in Boston who has just 
visited the grave of Charlotte Cushman 
writes: ‘It is delightfully situated in the 
back part of Mount Auburn Cemetery, at 
the base of a hill, with a grand view of 
Boston and the Charles River in the far dis- 








tance. The keeper told me that, when Miss 
Cushman selected the lot, she said, nodding 
her approval of it: ‘Here I shall lie in sight 
of dear old Boston.’ The lot is a very large 
one, and in excellent order; but not a flower, 
tree or shrub ornaments it. A little plain, 
marble tablet, three inches thick and about 
four feet high, resting ona flat freestone 
socket, bearing simply her name, and val- 
ued_at about $20, is all there is to mark the 
resting-place of the tragic queen who left 
half a million to her next of kin.” 





Mr. Carlyle, it is reported, has small 
hope of permanent recovery, though he 
may linger on for weeks. His thoughts 
have already been fixed upon the ultimate 
end of his illness, and he has expressed a wish 
that he should be buried as quietly as possible 
in the choir of the old cathedral at Hadding- 
ton, where he laid his wife twe!ve years ago. 
What she was to him he inscribed upon her 
tombstone. ‘In her bright existence,” he 
said, ‘‘she had more sorrows than are com- 
mon; but also a soft invincibility or capac- 
ity of discernment, and a noble loyalty of 
heart which are rare. For forty years she 
was the true and loving helpmate of her 
husband, and by act and word unweariedly 
forwarded him as none else could in all of 
worth that he did or attempted. She died 
at London, 2ist April, 1866, suddenly 
snatched away from him, and the light of 
his life is as if gone out.” Carlyle left on 
this tombstone a space for his own name 
and the date of his death; but only that. 


Mrs. and Miss Newhall have secured for 
their school the valuable services of Mr. 
G. T. Dippold, Professor of Ancient and 
Modern Languages at Boston University, 
and of his wife, a native of Paris. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dippold will reside in the family, and 
the pupils will be expected to speak German 
and French with them at all times. Mrs. 
Mary Gregory, a graduate of the School 
of Oratory, Boston University, will have 
charge of that department in the school. 
Elocution is not to be taught as an accom- 
plishment, but as a means of developing 
the body and of training the voice for good 
home reading. The drawing will be under 
the charge of a teacher from the Normal 
Art School. Mr. Fred H. Young, who has 
studied at Leipsic and at Munich, will give 
instruction in music. He refers those seek- 
ing a teacher for their daughters to Mr. 
John Orth. His price for the year is very 
moderate. Special attention will be given 
to the literature of the English language and 
to general history, as the essentials of a 
good education. One of the principals may 
be seen at the house, No, 83 Boylston street, 
daily, between 11 and 2. 
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WHAT DISTINGUISHED WOMEN SAY. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe says:—‘‘I think 
the State can no more afford to dispense 
with the votes of women in its affairs than 
the family.” 

Clara Barton, who was in our armies, 
what Florence Nightingale was in Eng- 
land’s armies, says:—‘‘When you soldiers 
were weak, and I was strong, I toiled for 
you. Now that you are strong and I am 
weak, L ask your aid; I ask the ballot for 
myself and my sex; and as I stood by you, 
I pray you to stand by me and mine.” 

Mrs. M. M. Cole says:—‘‘The question 
once was, what will you do with the negro? 
Abraham Lincoln gave the answer. Doright 
and God will take care of the rest. The 
same is true of Woman Suffrage; women 
can be trusted with the ballot without ask- 
ing them what they will do with it. 1 would 
alter Cromwell’s old saying, and say to wo- 
men,—Trust in God and keep the ballot in 
‘your eye. 

Anna Dickinson says:—‘‘It is the duty of 
avomen to seek the opportunity of suffrage, 
and as soon as the vote is in their hands, 
their duty to use it for the first interests of 
their families, the nation and themselves. 

Mrs. R. M. T. Cutler says:—There is 
nothing to be asked for now but the ballot. 
I shall] never ask for anything tess than that 

~while I live. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says:—‘‘If wo- 


vmen are not allowed to vote and express 


their opinions upon the laws by which they 
are to begoverned, and if they are not tohave 
opened to them all proper fields of labor, 
they will turn their attention to dressmak- 
ing, and to millinery, and to all other hot- 
beds of fast modern life. It is doing great 
‘harm; and that is one reason why I earnest- 
ly plead in their behalf for the ballot, and 
the responsibilities attending it.” 

Grace Greenwood says:—‘‘That women 
are going to vote is just as inevitable as the 
falling of the avalanche from an Alpine 
slope. It must come. Anybody who looks 
at it must see it. That manhood suffrage 
includes womanhood suffrage, and equal 
‘rights and equal wages and universal educa- 
tion are the logical results of our form of 
government, I cannot conceive that there 
~can be a doubt. Unless we go back on the 
very principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, these things must be. They are 
the express train of God’s Providence; and 
unless we make up our mind to go along 
with the train, we had better stand out of 
the way.” 

Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford says:—"‘It is 
your (women’s) solemn, sacred duty, as you 
love God, and the truth and human welfare, 
to seek the ballot, and having obtained it, 
to use it in purifying our statute books and 
making them read more like the oracles of 
God—the eleven commandments and the 
Golden Rule.” 

Julia Ward Howe says:—“‘This mighty 
edifice of the ideal society has many man- 
sions, whose doors open one after another 
in the ruins of ages. When Providence 
has moved the mysterious seal from one of 
these doors, those who know the signs of 
the times gladly enter. The crowd without 
faugh at them in loud chorus, See, those 
fools have gone in there! After a while the 
halt and the lame and the blind hear cf the 
new refuge, the new benefaction, and make 
haste to crowd its halls and parlors.” 

Miss Abby W. May, one of the ablest of 
Boston’s School Committee, says:—‘‘I claim 
‘for women, that—as in the case of men— 
both justice and expediency demand that 
‘the right of suffrage should be conferred, 
because they are members of society walk- 
ing side by side with men, bearing their 
share of life’s burdens, doing their share of 
its duties, and making their share of sacri- 
fices for the good of their fellow citizens.” 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh said:—‘‘In ancient 
‘times, women were veiled and kept in sacred 
seclusion, but they have by degrees thrown 
off the veil and stepped forth from seclu- 
sion, till now they stand forth in beauty 
and loveliness. In ancient times she did 
not read, but after the veil was thrown off, 
in course of time the spelling-book was put 
into her hands; then there was an end to 
their subjugation. If the true sphere of 
woman is imbecility, a great mistake was 
made in giving her the spelting-book. After 
that step there was nothing left for women 
‘to do but to go forward, they could not»go 
‘back. From that they were led on to be 
teachers, now they may go to college and 
be educated as thoroughly as men. There 
‘is but one step more, they must be allowed 
‘the privilege of using their education in all 
‘honorable ways and especially in voting.” 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says: — ‘‘Quiet- 
iy, gradually, powerfully in the hearts of 
timid women and magnanimous men, an 

‘agitation’ is becoming a consecration; a 
problem is solving into a creed. This 
struggle for Womanhood Suffrage is a 
movement which a sneer, a scowl, a threat, 
a bon mot, can no longer hinder, for it is the 
most tremendous question since God asked 

What think ye of Christ?’ ” 

Jane G. Swisshelm says:—‘‘The complete 
enfranchisement of women is the legitimate 
offspring of the church; and I shall live to 
see the mother take home her child. The 
Bible is the Magna Charta of all human 
rights, the great teacher of all human duties. 





The cause of woman’s enfranchisement is 
the cause of God, and no one need fear to 
stand by it, even though all the imps of 
darkness oppose it.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill says:—‘‘Our 
claim for political rights is based upon no 
new gospel, but upon the very foundations 
of our government. It has been said the 
women do not know enough to vote, it may 
be urged in reply that God made the women 
to match the men. The sphere of woman 
has changed much in the course of past 
ages; it will change still more and for the 
better, as it ever has done.” 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney says.—‘‘There is 
no argument against suffrage for women to 
enlist ‘a foeman worthy of our steel,’ there- 
fore to plead for this right is like making a 
plea for virtue or fresh air. It is coming, 
and women should prepare themselves to 
exercise the right and to perform active 
public service.” 
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PAID FOR DOING HIS BEST. 


David Bruce was a young artist in Phila- 
delphia nearly forty years ago. He painted 
portraits until he made money enough to 
take him to Rome for two or three years. 
When he came back, he had gained high 
and just ideas of art, and much technical 
skill. But very few people bought pictures 
forty years ago, and the times were as hard 
as they are now. 

David, with his mother and sister to sup- 
port, soon found himself without a dollar. 

“T’ll have to come to you for work,” he 
said, bitterly enough, to his uncle Ben, 
who was a carpenter. ‘I can drive a nail 
and handle a saw if I cannot paint pictures 
worth buying.” 

‘‘Na, na, my lad. When ye’ve got a 
trade, stick till’t,” said the hard-faced old 
Scotchman. ‘Though I could wish ye hed 
a decenter one! my own, for example.” 

So young Bruce contented himself with 
a diet of black bread and milk, to give his 
mother and little Jennie a full share of pro- 
visions, 

Matters were fast coming to an extremity. 
There was little but bread and water in the 
larder for anybody, when David received an 
offer of work from a manufacturer of wall- 
paper, who was in need of new designs. 

His Uncle Ben brought the man to see 
him. 

‘‘Here’s a rare chance for ye, lad. Mr. 
Jenkins will pay ye well, nae doot. My 
nephew has been for years learnin’ his 
trade in the capitals of Europe,” turning to 
the manufacturer, a red, pudgy little man. 

“‘Ye’ll find he’s fitted himself to design 
your paper to your satisfaction.” 

“Why, uncle,” cried David, red with 
rage, ‘I’m not a dauber of signs and wall- 
paper! I paint landscapes—great historical 
pictures. 

“Ye’re a fule!” whispered his uncle. 
‘‘Have you a mind yer mither shall starve? 
Look at her thin cheeks yonner.” 

David glanced into the other room. He 
was very civil to his visitor after that, 
though secretly gnashing his teeth with 
mortification. 

“You must put your best touches on, 
Bruce,” said the manufacturer. ‘I’m not 
easily pleased. I never pay for the first 
design, but if 1 approve it, I’ll be a liberal 
patron.” 

“I imagine you'll be satisfied,” said David, 
loftily. 

The next day the carpenter came to see 
how the work progressed. ‘‘There are 
half-a-dozen designs. I dashed them off 
this morning,” said David, indifferently. 

Ben looked over them through his spec- 
tacles. 

“I’m no judge of such matters. Are these 
good, David?” 

“Good enough.” 

“Is it the best ye can do?” 

“Certainly not. Do you think I’d put 
my best work on wall-paper? Did I go to 
Rome for that?” 

“Dinna ye mind the gude Book says, 
‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might?’ Naw, there’s my journey- 
man, Jock Sawtree,” laying the papers 
carefully in a pile on the table, ‘Jock says 
to me this mornin’, ‘Ben,’ says he, ‘why 
d’ye plane off the top planks of the porch 
as smooth as the bottom? It’s wasting of 
time,’ says he. ‘Nobody’d know if you 
slighted them.’ ‘Jock,’ says I, ‘I’d know.’” 

David looked at the old man a minute, 
and then he gathered up the designs and 
threw them in the fire. ‘‘You’re a better 
artist than I,’’ he said. 

“I know naething aboot art, but I know 
wha’s honest,” said Ben. 

David spent the rest of the day on a de- 
sign. It was the best he could do. In the 
evening he showed it to his mother and 
Jeanie. 

‘My idea is the paper of a chamber, in 
which the occupant, waking from sleep, 
shall have a glimpse of the field outside.” 

The ground of the design was the pale 
blue of the air, against which waved long 
fine grasses and white wild daisies, with 
here and there a joyous song sparrow, in 
flight, or poised to sing. 

‘It’s the field where you used to play when 
you were a boy, David!” cried his mother. 

“I know, mother.” 

David had put so much feeling and his 
tenderest recollection into the sketch that 





he felt it must succeed. But the next day 
he received a curt note from the manufac- 
turer, stating that he ‘‘could not feel justi- 
fied in employing him. This design, being 
the first, was, of course, his property.” 

‘“‘So my best work is wasted,” said David. 

Several weeks later, he saw in the win- 
dows of the manufacturer in High street, 
paper printed in his design. It sold rapidly. 
But the truth was, the manufacturer chose 
to employ cheaper and inferior workmen. 

The times began to revive soon after that. 
Young Bruce had a commission to paint 
the portrait of the mayor, and so became 
well known. Presently, his landscapes 
were sold. Slowly and surely, he went on 
his way to fortune, carrying his dear old 
mother and Jeanie with him; and aftera 
little, a wife and baby were added to the 
happy household. 

‘There were one or two little incidents in 
his after life which I wish to recall. 

Many years after he had gained fame and 
prosperity, he visited a brother artist of yet 
higher standing than his own, who lived in 
a bleak district of New England. His host 
had but one child, a boy of about 11, who 
was carried into the parlor by two men, 
seated in an easy chair. He was worn to 
a shadow, but his face was full of sensitive 
feeling. 

‘‘My boy has been an invalid from his 
cradle,” his father said. ‘‘For months in 
the year, he is not able to leave his bed.” 

Bruce, during his stay, became much at- 
tached to the little fellow. One day his 
father said to him:— 

“This month of August is Charley’s one 
glimpse of freedom. During the fall and 
winter, he never leaves his room, and is not 
able to read, to amuse himself with toys, or 
even to, listen to music. By the way, I 
found a rare pleasure for him last winter, 
most unexpectedly, in an old-fashioned wall- 
paper, of a singular design of leaves, wild 
flowers, and birds flying here and there in 
the summer light. He used to lie and look 
at it with real delight. ‘It just takes me 
right out of doors, papa,’ he said; and he 
would fancy stories about the birds and tell 
them to his mother by the hour. There is 
really remarkable artistic merit in the paper. 
I should like you to look at it.” 

“IT should be glad to see it,” said Mr. 
Bruce, who was troubled just then by some 
far-off memories. 

When he carried little Charley into the 
chamber after a while, and heard him ex- 
plain his ‘‘winter garden,” his pale face red- 
dening with pleasure, the tears came to 
Bruce’s eyes. 

Five years later, in looking over a western 
newspaper, Bruce found this paragraph :— 

“By the confession of Jim Budd, last 
week, just before meeting his fate on the 
gallows, it was proved, as our readers will 
remember, that Oscar Arnold was innocent 
of the crime of forgery, for which he was 
sentenced five years ago. Arnold was an 
old man, a farmer, whose life had always 
been inoffensive before his trial. His par- 
don was sent at once to the prison, but ar- 
rived just too late. The old man had died 
the day before. He had been confined to 
his cell for months, and some kindly soul 
had covered the walls with a cool, summery 
paper, with birds flying here and there 
through the grass. The prisoner, as his 
mind failed, took as great delight in these 
pictured walls as a child, fancying himself, 
poor fellow, free and in his own fields 
again.” 

Not long afterward, Bruce passed through 
the city where Arnold bad been confined 
and visited the prison. The wife of the 
jailer told him the whole pathetic story and 
showed him the white daisies and song- 
sparrows on the wall. 

‘‘He fancied himself out-of-doors and 
among them, poor soul,” she said, *‘and so 
died calm and happy. The Lord putit into 
the heart of somebody to paint that paper, 
I think. I wish the designer could know 
the good it has done.” 

Bruce stood in the cell, himself a gray- 
haired man, looking the work of his 
youth; and he thanked God for every stroke 
which had made wild flowers or birds more 
real or true. He remembered old Ben’s 
motto, ‘‘Good work always pays the worker, 
soon or late.” But he thought no work had 
ever paid him as this had done.— Youth's 
Companion. 
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HUMOR THE GREAT SOLVENT. 





If Wordsworth had been a man of more 
humor, he would have perceived the inevit- 
ability of Byron’s antipathy, and he would 
have understood in his own case what the 
gentleman meant who said: ‘If a man 
doesn’t like me he must hate me heartily.” 
It is very possible for a person of quick 
mind to comprehend the impression and re- 
pulsion which he must produce upon certain 
other persons, and it is not impossible even 
that he should sympathize with it; that is, 
he can readily see that if he were the kind 
of person which the other one supposes him 
to be, he would be equally distasteful to 
himself. Wordsworth’s whole being was 
antipathetic to Byron’s, and with his Peter 
Bells and Harry Gills and Lucys and sex- 
tons, the ‘‘Lake poet” probably seemed to 
the lord a most exasperating molly-coddle 
and milk-sop. 

It is a pity that Wordsworth lost the fun 





ot perceiving both the necessity and the 
comedy of this impression, just as it is un- 
fortunate for themselves that those who 
think they have demolished others by call- 
ing them prigs and Miss Nancys cannot see 
the intense amusement of those who are de- 
nounced. The air of finality with which 
Tom says that Dick is a womanly gusher, 
as if there could be no appeal from such a 
sentence, is infinitely entertaining. Indeed, 
“calling names” or blackguarding is merely 
afutile attempt to express what is inex 
pressible. It is only an elaborately rhetori- 
cal method of saying, ‘‘I don’t like you,” 
although the reasen of the dislike is no 
more expressible than the reason of prefer 
ing red to blue, or the flavor of a strawberry 
to that of a currant. 

The sense of humor is the great solvent, 
and it is invaluable to a public man who 


plays his part, as it were, conspicuously 


before the world’s eye, or to an editor who 
is liable every moment to be exposed to the 
pelting of hostility. Humor is a panoply 
against insult, because a truly sensitive hu- 
mor perceives too readily the comedy of the 
situation to be betrayed into excesses of 
speech. Thackeray had a broken nose, and 
when he and another gentleman who had 
the same misfortune, fell into a debate 
which was getting hot, Thackeray burst into 
a laugh, and exclaimed that nothing could 
be more absurb than for two broken-nosed 
old fellows to get warm upon such a subject. 
It may be doubted whether the party of the 
second part either relished the joke or felt 
less angry. But if not, the reason was a 
want of humor. There is something so es- 
sentially ridiculous in a Billingsgate scold- 
ing match between two men like Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Beaconsfield, for instance, 
or Webster and Clay, that it would be im- 
possible had either of them a saving sense 
of humor. There 1s, indeed, a habit of 
moderation and a gentlemanly instinct 
which would equally save them. But hu- 
mor is the sweetest repellent. The mass of 
men, if they heard some one ask whether 
Milton was nota great genius, would ex- 
claim impatiently, ‘‘What an unspeakable 
ass!” But when Charles Lamb heard the 
question, as Haydon relates, and Mr. Whip- 
ple recalls the story in his delightful paper 
upon Sumner in our July pages, he took a 
candle, and walking up to the inquirer, 
asked, with great solemnity, ‘‘Sir, will you 
allow me to look at your phrenological de- 
velopment?” And when his companions 
endeavored to restrain him, Lamb struggled 
to escape, and asked, with interest, ‘Who 
is that fellow? Allow me to look at his or- 
gans once more.”—Harper’s Hasy Chair. 


THE CAUSES OF FILTH DISEASES. 





No one can more fully than the sanitari- 
an realize the truth of those words of Mil- 
ton: ‘‘To understand the common things of 
life is the prime wisdom.” The daily ex- 
periences of physicians show more and 
more clearly that our epidemics,—scarlati- 
na, diphtheria, typhoid fever,—have their 
origin in filth; in decomposing animal sub- 
stances, by which foul gases enter our 
dwellings and infect our bodies, and often 
those most dangerous give no evidence of 
their existence to the physical senses. From 
every side comes evidence pointing to the 
necessity of more thorough enforcement of 
sanitary regulations. f 

One observer states that every case of 
diphtheria, treated during the year has oc- 
curred in houses or on premises with defec- 
tive drainage. Nearly all cases of scarlet 
fever are found by another under similar 
conditions. In one family a young child 
was suddenly prostrated with this disease, 
and while on the eve of apparent recovery, 
fatal diphtheria supervened. In aday or 
two the mother and another child were se- 
verely infected, and had a hard fight for 
life. The cause was found in an open pipe 
connecting the sink with an unventilated 
cess-pool. In another family several chil- 
dren have been attacked with diphtheria re- 
peatedly during the year. At the side of 
this house, connected with a sink-spout, is 
a foul-smelling cess-pool. In another fami- 
ly for several months mild attacks of diph- 
theritic disease occasionally occurred, all of 
which disappeared on the proper adjust- 
ment of the drainage of the premises and 
house. On attending a lady suddenly pros- 
trated as if from a poison, the physician 
went to the sink to obtain water, noticed 
the smell of sewer gas, investigated and 
found the usual cess-pool arrangement. 
The owner soon remedied the defect, and 
the health of the occupants improved. There 
is danger in connecting discharge-pipes from 
sinks and closets with the public sewers 
without proper traps. In order to make 
the trap effective, the sewer beyond the 
trap or the top of the trap itself must be so 
ventilated as to entirely prevent the possi- 
bility of gas-pressure on the water in the 
trap. Unless this pressure is prevented, the 
subtile poison is forced through the traps 
into the dwellings. 

Chief among the many kinds of death- 
traps is the cess-pool arrangement, so com- 
mon in the hill regions of our city. The 
dangers of this are not understood. The 
barrel, hogshead, or reservoir covered air- 
tight by earth, into which the discharge- 
pipes from the sink or closet enter, is like a 
large air-tight receiver, filled with chemicals 
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undergoing changes by which gases are 
evolved that cannot escape except through 
the entering pipes, or into the house. So 
that every house with such an arrangement 
is practically,—so far as gases are concerned 

itself in the cess-pool—and thoroughly per- 
meated by its poisonous elements. These 
are spread out in the lungs over hundreds 
of square feet of surface of pulmonary cell- 
membrane, and thereby diffused through 
the blood of the occupants. The plumber’s 
trap is no adequate protection against their 
ingress unless the cess-pool is supplied with 
a ventilator through which the gases can 
escape into the open air, for the gas under 
pressure will force its way through the wa- 
ter of the trap as fast as it forms within. 
The only safety is therefore in securing 
outside ventilation of the cess-pool, made by 
a perpendicular pipe perforating its top and 
rising to the surface. This done the ordi- 
nary traps are efficient. 

During the prevalence of typhoid fever in 
this city, before the present system of sew. 
erage was very much in use, three-fourths 
of all the cases of typhoid treated for two 
years in the practice of one of our physi- 
cians occurred on premises where there was 
a cess-pool or unventilated cellars or sewers. 
Now that more enter the public sewers and 
do away with the cess-pool, the typhoid 
cases are found to linger more in families 
on the Hill, who less frequently avail them- 
selves of public drainage, and still retain on 
their premises that dangerous generator of 
infection. There is another serious objec- 
tion to the cess-pool, especially on the Hill, 
where the soilissandy and porous. A cess- 
pool within a hundred feet uf a well is sure 
to render its water harmful. The dirty wa- 
ter running on the surface of the ground 
percolates into the soil; heavy rains wash it 
into the well, the family drink the liquid 
poison and then wonder that they are so 
afflicted with disease. 

Nothing is more discouraging to the be- 
nevolent physician than the apathy of the 
mass of people on these matters. Said a 
professor, while examining for his degree a 
student who showed lack of mental activity 
and great indifference:. ‘I can stand your 


ignorance, but d—n your stupidity.” One 


of the most eminent physicians in a neigh- 
boring state during an epidemic of typhoid 
carefully pointed out to the families he at- 
tended while sick the causes of their dis- 
ease, and yet the great majority neglected 
to lift a finger to remove the cause, and 
would even try to deny the most obvious 
facts. Coming to treat a fatal case of ty- 
phoid, a physician went to the pump, ex- 
amined the water, observed a putrescent 
odor therein; the well was examined and a 
pail-full of decayed earth-worms was found 
to be the infecting cause which sent a vig- 
orous young man to his premature grave, 
On the hills of Berkshire, in one of the 
most airy and apparently healthy localities, 
a family was suddenly prostrated with ty- 
phoid. Neighbors and friends that came to 
aid were suddenly seized by exposure and 
the pest spread throughout the town. The 
cause was found in infected water. A fam- 
ily on State street in this city suddenly were 
infected, and no cause could be assigned, 
until inspection of the well found a quanti- 
ty of bones with portions of decayed tissues 
thereon, which children had thrown in 
while at play. 

In the hill towns and rural districts gen- 
erally typhoid and diphtheria prevail, as 
well as in the crowded city. The cause is 
always to be looked for in the careless sani- 
tary habits of the people. The want of 
cleanliness and ventilation in the cellars, 
the decaying potatoes, apples and cabbages, 
old rotten cider-barrels and soap and grease 
tubs, piles of filthy dirt—rags mingled with 
ashes on which rats and cats have nightly 
battles, the damp air and oftentimes collec- 
tions of water and a temperature favorable 
to organic decomposition,—all these are 
conditions prolific in the formation of in- 
fecting poisons, and for increasing the in- 
comes of physicians. ‘I will not give you,” 
said an applicant for vaccination, ‘‘a dollar 
for that service; itis not worthit!” “Then,” 
repiied the doctor, “‘you will give me fifty 
for attendance on you for small-pox.” Soon 
after the doctor indeed received within one 
dollar and a half of that amount, from the 
executor of a fool who died according to 
his folly. Prevention is cheaper as well as 
better than cure—or death. The medical 
profession receive more compensation for 
treating diseases than for their service in 
prevention. Let the public invert the or- 
der, codperate with them in enforcing sani- 
tary regulations, and public health and lon- 
gevity will be better secured.—Springfield 
Republican. oa . 

AMONG THE CANTERBURY SHAKERS. 


After the grove meeting on the shore of 
Lake Winnepesaukee, I dropped down by 
rail and stage to Canterbury and reached 
the pretty village of the Shakers in good 
time for dinner. And such adinner! The 
sisters study cooking as a fine art, and noth- 
ing comes trom their skilful fingers that is 
not as perfect as they know how to make it, 
all knickknacks and dainties included. 

The houses of the three “families” or 
groups literally shine with the exquisite 
neatness visible everywhere—in the ‘‘print- 
shop,” the dairy, the laundry, the kitchen, 
the barn floors, the ‘‘nurse-house,” or the 
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school. Everything is managed with a wise 
economy and a perfect system of order and 
punctuality. Every modern convenience 
for washing, cooking, sewing, tailoring, 
shoe-making, the curing of herbs, the farm- 
ing, the making of butter, cheese, honey, 
and medicine, are all available there, and a 
consequent thrift and prosperity are seen in 
the beauty of their thousands of acres, 
their comfortable dwellings, and their well- 
fed animals. Cats are allowed outside of 
the premises, but a dog is nowhere visible. 
The spirit of progress in every direction is 
very evident, in their increased libraries, 
the number of magazines and papers taken, 
the pictures, the greater attention paid to 
music, their organs, piano, painting and 
embroidery lessons for the younger mem- 
bers, besides pretty flower gardens, a tent 
with hammocks for their summer picnic 
recreations, and singing, readings, and even 
an acted play for the winter’s amusement. 
The greatest improvement is also visible in 
the prettier colors and graceful make of 
their dresses, caps, and silk kerchiefs; and 
I saw fringes, embroidered edgings on lace, 
and even bright pins peeping out from snow- 
white cuffs. 

The old-fashioned Shaker dance has been 
discarded, and inits place, a quiet march 
has taken its place, accompanied by the 
singing of short, original hymns, and wind- 
ing up with a selection from Bliss, ‘‘Oh, 
what shall the harvest be?” The sisters spoke 
when moved by the spirit, and did as well as 
the men; Sister Dorothy even better, as she 
earnestly expostulated with the mothers from 
‘the outside world,” not to give all their at- 
tention to the dress and adornment of their 
children, but to build up the souls of their 
little ones to be fitting temples forithe Spirit 
of God to dwell in. Her tones were earn- 
est, her words impassioned and well-chosen. 
Elder Henry followed in an excellent ad- 
dress. He compared the simple piety of 
their church with the many frauds, defal- 
cations, and carnal crimes visible in the 
Christian Church of to-day, as well as in 
the sins of the popes and emperors of an 
earlier, by-gone age. He especially com- 
batted the spirit of certain pieces in Serv- 
ner’s Magazine against the Shakers in Water- 
viliet, N. Y., and he thought the reason 
why the writer was so unfortunate in his 
experience there, arose from the great crowd 
of visitors ever at their doors, claiming hos- 
pitality and attention which the members 
there, in the neighborhood of seven cities, 
could not possibly admit or entertain, and 
hence the decided ‘‘Nay.” 

At this community in Canterbury strang- 
ers can procure refreshment and lodging 
for a certain sum; but the Shakers are op- 
posed to all Sunday visiting, as disturbing 
the quiet of the day and as interfering with 
that cessation from all useless work which 
the sisters so much enjoy after a week of 
constant industry. 

In your correspondent’s opinion, there 
never was a better or purer set of people, 
more kindly to man or beast, more honest 
and just in their dealings with all men, or 
more sincerely devoted to their peculiar 
faith and principles. These call for a life 
of strict temperance and chastity; for that 
love to one another which is ‘‘the fulfilling 
of the law”; for peace with all men, includ- 
ing abstinence from war, from acts of vio- 
lence, from all political contentions, and 
from the pursuits of worldly pride and am- 
bition; for that strict justice which bids 
them to render every man his due, and to 
“owe no man anything but love and good- 
will”; for holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord; for goodness according 
to the pattern of the ‘Golden Rule”; and 
for perfect truthfulness, as opposed to all 
lying, falsehood, deceit, and hypocrisy. 
Any one who is willing to take up this cross 
—to deny carnal desires and human passions 
can be admitted to their fraternity, with or 
without money. Parents can come with 
their children, or children without their pa- 
rents — the latter voluntarily staying till 
years of discretion, when they can choose 
for life, to return to ‘the world” or to re- 
main in the quiet home founded by Mother 
Ann Lee. Families can live by themselves, 
if they prefer this domestic arrangement, 
yet joining in all the general interests and 
occupations, which are divided equally and 
at stated times among the members. The 
Shakers follow Jesus Christ as their pattern, 
strive to worship God by a daily good and 
unselfish life, and seem to prefer the book 
of Revelation to any other book of the 
New Testament. But go and see for your- 
selves; everything is open to inquiry and 
inspection, and a good home is ready for 
many a solitary soul, now forlorn and lonely. 
— Exchange. 





REV. W. H. H. MURRAY EXPLAINS. 

To the Press of Boston—Gentlemen:—It is 
the first time, I believe, that I have ever in- 
truded upon the press with a personal state- 
ment. The fact that my affairs have of 
late been made the subject of public gossip 
and press comment is my apology for doing 
so at the present time- Your courtesy will 
be extended to me the more readily, per- 
haps, both because it 1s the first time in my 
life I have ever asked it, and because I can 
assure you it will be the last. 

I can cover the few necessary points briefly. 
It has been said I went away clandestinely 





It is false. 1 went on business, and my go- 
ing was known to many. I had property 
to sell. I went to sell it. I had money to 
collect, and I went to try to collect it. I 
had losses to adjust, and I went to arrange 
them. I went openly to my destination. 
At San Francisco I roomed at a prominent 
hotel, under my own name, and called on 
many business men. I was the guest of 
prominent citizens. 1 visited ranches, fac- 
tories, mines. I attended churches and pub- 
lic meetings. In short, I worked to do 
what I went to do, and, as any business man 
would act, I acted. Nor is there any doubt 
I should have accomplished all had not the 
unwise and unjust action of afew of my 
creditors in the East and the slanderous lies 
of those who, lacking virtue themselves, 
credit all others with a share of their own 
looseness, interrupted me in my plans and 
labors with their miserable outbreak. 

Touching my financial status, I have this 
to say: My current indebteduess was small, 
my time notes few. 1 had anticipated no 
stringency. But a failure to receive money 
from my business that I had relied on, and 
then a farther failure to effect a temporary 
loan I had counted on, if needed, made it 
unexpectedly necessary for me to ask a favor 
of several of my creditors. Ihad no doubt, 
when I left for the West, it would be grant- 
ed. By all rules of courtesy and justice in 
business, it should have been, for my prop- 
erty was large ard growing in value con- 
stantly. But the parties saw fit to act other- 
wise, and attached $30,000 worth of prop- 
erty to pay less than $5,000 of debt, and 
hurried to a forced sale. 

My property is thus essentially out of my 
hands and beyond my control. My credi- 
tors have assumed the responsibility. Very 
well, They may go ahead. They are wel- 
come to all I have earned and laid up by 
years of toil. Theestate is valuable enough, 
if fairly administered, to pay all claims 
against it and leave a large surplus. If it 
does not, then, when the matter is settled, 
I will go to work if I have health and pay 
every man what remains his due. But I 
will not raise my finger to help in such 
wicked doing as has has been done against 
me. They may rob and murder me, but I 
won't officiate at my own funeral. 1 won't 
assist them to make injustice respectable. 

A word about my public life. I retire 
from it. I utterly decline to remain ina 
service in which my noblest motives are 
traduced; my views grossly misrepresented, 
and my best benevolence made the cause 
and ground of slanderous attacks. A life 
in which I can have no quiet, no peace, no 
friends; in which I can show no courtesies 
and do no charities, unless at the risk of 
being vilely lied about and slandered, is 
one I refuse longer to live. The world, I 
have no doubt, can get along well enough 
without me, and I am quite as certain that 
I can get along well enough without the 
world. 

But this thing I say—and I take al! who 
know aught of my life for the last fifteen 
years to witness to the truth of it—that no 
good cause ever came to me for advocacy 
and did not get it; no poor person ever came 
to my study or office in want of food or 
clothes and was not, according to my means, 
assisted; and no vile man or intriguing wo- 
man ever entered my presence and did not 
depart hating and threatening me with such 
evil as they can work. 

And now, leaving my property wholly to 
my creditors, and with my health seriously 
threatened, I !turn from a manner of life I 
have ever disliked td a place and a mode of 
life I have ever loved. Henceforth I shall 
certainly escape the envy and, I trust, the 
malice of men. It would seem that I have 
done enough of good to have been treated 
differently; but it may be I am mistaken, or 
what has been would not Lavecome. But it 
doesn’t matter. 

Very truly, 
—Boston Herald. 


W. H. H. Murray. 


~~ 
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THE MELLOW CHIMES OF ENGLAND, 


One effect of the climate of England (it 
must, I think, be the climate) isthe mellow- 
ing of sights, and particularly of all sounds. 
Life there seems softer, richer, sweeter, 
than it does with us. Bells do not clang so 
sharp and harsh upon the ear. True, they 
are not rung so much as they are with us. 
Even in London on Sunday their sound is 
not obtrusive. Indeed, the only bell sound 
in the great city of which I have a distinct 
memory is Big Ben’s delicious, mellow 
boom. In country walks on Sunday the dis- 
tant chimes from the little antique spires or 
towers float to you like silver voices heard 
through the still air. Your own voice is 
hushed by them if you are with a compan- 
ion, and you walk on in sweet and silent 
sadness. I shall never forget the gentle 
soothing charm of the Bolney chime in 
Sussex, which, as the sun was leaving the 
weald to that long, delicious twilight 
through which day lapses into night in 
England, I heard in company with one 
whose sagacious lips, then hushed for a 
moment, are now silent forever. These 
English country chimes are very different 
from those that stun our ears from Broad- 
way steeples. They are simple, and yet 
are not formless jangle; but the performers 
do not undertake to play opera airs.—July 
Atlantic. 








HUMOROUS. 


Hibernian Wit.—Phelim (to tourist who 
has taken shelter in afleaky shebeen): ‘‘’Dad 
and its soaked to the bone you'll be gitten’ 
wid the sthrames through the roof. Come 
outside, sorr,—it’s dryer in the wet!”—Fun- 
ny Folks, 

A certain young lady who was a little be- 
hindhand in her summer outfit surprised 
her parents the other day by asking why she 
was unlike George Washington. When 
how gave it up, she told them—because she 
had no little hat yet. 


Priest. ‘You drunken sot! The very 
beasts of the tield give you a lesson! They 
leave off when they have quenched their 
thirst.” Paddy. ‘Yes, yer riv’rence. But 
where did the bastes iver come acrass a 
sthrame o’ whiskey?” 

Country Doctor to the bereaved widow 
of a late member of the Georgia Legislature: 
“I cannot tell how pained I was to hear that 
your husband had gone to heaven. We 
were bosom friends, but now we shall nev- 
er meet again.” —Cambridge Tribune. 


A legal gentleman meta brother lawyer 
one day last week, and the following con- 
versation took place: ‘Well, judge, how 
is business?’ “Dull, dull; I amsliving on 
faith and hope.” ‘Very good, but I have 
got past you, for I’m living on charity.” 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 











THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A map cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, also the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
een and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 

t. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 26-2mo 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
In The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 12l4c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades, 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 


aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True &Co., Augusta, Maine. 















Wee iitereence So 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 


Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


ineluding such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a place in any English dictionary. 


ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 


o1 Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each. 


GET THE LATEST. 
EW EDITION contains a Supplement of 
WN over 4600 new words and meanings. 
ach new word in Supplement has been se 
E lected and defined with great care. 
ww" Biographical Dictionary, nowadded,of 
over 9700 names of Noted Persons. 
GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
E lish Language ever published. 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
be better than in any other Dictionary, 
llustrations, , about three times 
I as Many as in any other Dictionary, 
he Date recommended by State Sup'ts 
of 35 States, and §0 College Pres'’ts. 
I n Schools, — about ‘ have been 
placed in Public Schools in the U.S. 
oO" English Dictionary containing ® Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
N'™ with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over FOO persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
so 


A 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





$5 to $20 Fe een’ ComBortinad. Me, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with “pl ropriate exercises. 

The new 00] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Five years’ trial has 
shown it to be ad 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly7 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
pariment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No, 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
poses of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 


RACHEL L,. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 





North College Ave. and 21st St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t 27 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and ,Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in ita chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


r 


Poughkeepsie, N. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges ‘3 a year. Cata- 
lsgues sent on application to W. « DEAN, Registrar. 














West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T,. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


A FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
THE N. E. CONSERVATORY, 


BOosTON, 
Employing 75 Eminent Professors, 


Has an unequalled reputation for furnishing a Come= 
plete Musical Education at merely 
nominal rates, combined with rare 
collateral advantages. 


In connection with the above is a well appointed 
Music Store, in Music Hal! entrance, where a full 
stock of Vocal and Instrumental Music is kept con- 
stantly on hand. The GENERAL PUBLIC, as well as 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS, can be assured of uniform, 
courteous and prompt attention. The whole stock 
will be carefully fled. 

Special rates made to Teachers and Students. 





New England Musical and 
Literary Bureau, 
Hasa largelist of Lecturers, Singers, Instru- 
mentalists, Readers and Combinations 
for supplying Lyceums. 


¢@ For Circulars of any of the above, 
Address E. TOURJEE, 








ly34. Music Hall, Boston. 


THE TEMPLE!! 


THE TEMPLE is for SINGING CLASSES... 


THE TEMPLE is for GONVENTIGNS... 
THE TEMPLE is for GHOIRS. 


$9.00 per dozen, Single copy $1.00. 


At this season, when music teachers, choir leaders. 
&c., are quietly making up their minds as to the best 
books for use during the coming musical season, it is 


a pleasure to introduce to their notice so fresh, 

and usefal a book as this one by W. O. PERKINS, 
who now, by the act of Hamilton College, takes om 
he well deserved \~ of my oy Doctor. From the 
e n e to the last page the space is most acce’ 
tably filled. as 4 


The Elementary Course is ample in quantity, and 
has numerous new tunes for practice, which practice, 
indeed, may extend over the whole book. 


Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the form of 
Metrical Tunes and Anthems fills a large proportion 
of the book, and renders it a good Collection of 
Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs add to 
the attraction, and make this an excellent work for 
Musical Societies and Conventions. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-free for $1.00 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“* 


ust out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! *<“ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * 


Very beautiful songs. 


DO NOT BEGIN YOUR SINGING CLASS- 
ES BEFORE EXAMINING L. 0. EM- 
ERSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE VOICE OF WORSHIP. 


While containing a large and valuable collection of 
Church Music in the form of Tunes and Anthems, it 
is perfectly fitted for the Singing School and Con- 
vention by the large number of Songs, Duets,{Glees 
&c., and its well made Elementary Course. 

Price $9.00 per dozen. Specimen copies mailed for 
$1.00. 

Send for circulars and catalogues, with full list of 
standard Singing School Books, 





The new 50 cts edition of Pinafore, (complete) sells 
finely, and Fatinitza ($2.00), Sorcerer ($1.00), Trial 
by Jury (50 cts), are in constant demand. 





EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD, by L. 0 
Emerson, ($1.50) is a valuable new book for Voice- 
Training, containing all the essentials of study, plen- 
ty of exercises, and plain explanations, and costing 
much less than the larger works on the same subject 

SuBSCRIBE Now for the Musica Recorp, and re- 
ceive weekly all the news, and plenty of good music, 
for $2.00 per year. 

In Press. Wutre Roses, a charming new Sunday 
School Song Book. 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 









WEIGHT 1218S. MEAS \\ CUB. FT. 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opens instantly, selt-fastening, 
om the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ngs, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring- Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars. 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No, 2d st., Patacei- 
a 





Braman, Souther & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


& HOOPER, 
Manufacturer s 


and Dealers 





—it— 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Halt 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and:8 Haymarket Sq. 
27 2mo 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica. 
Bunions, w and painful backs and vet 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. in, 
large, they give strength and — to the abdomi- 
na organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressi sing 1 
and will prevent the hair from turning prey fory 3 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also ather 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, eyrines 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order, and war 
ranted to fit. ce 

8 Winter street, Room 16. 











2 
Send stamp for circular. 
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HAPPY HOMES. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale recently 
preached a sermon in New York on the 
above subject, which is rich in suggestions. 
Mr. Hale’s peculiar views on Suffrage are 
not practical, and never can be realized in 
this country. We must live or die on the 
basis of universal Suffrage. Our only course 
is to educate the voter and to bring the in- 
fluence of women to the polls. But though 
Mr. Hale’s particular views of Suffrage can- 
not be carried out, there is a great deal in 
this discourse which all friends of Woman’s 
enfranchisement should ponder. In advo- 
cating a wider sphere for Woman we fully 
recognize the importance of home and home 
influences. One of the best things to be 
done for the real progress of the world is to 
make our homes happy. Let us, then, read 
what Mr. Hale says on this subject — 

‘‘While you spend several years of a boy’s 
life in teaching him how to write Greek and 
Latin badly and to speak French badly, not 
forgetting the art of finding the greatest 
common denominator of two fractions, 
might you not seriously and thoughtfully, 
as part of the regular training you give him, 
occupy his mind with thoughts and his life 
with habits which should tend directly and 
intuitively towards his power to make home 
happy now he is a boy and when he shall bea 
man? People who make platform speeches 
or who write in the newspapers to show that 
women ought not to have the Suffrage,spend 
much time in showing that it is Woman’s 
business tomake home happy. Soit is; but 
it is just as much men’s business to make 
home happy as it is the business of women. 
Of both, this is by far the most important 
business that they havein hand. Special po- 
litical duties, special duties as church-mem- 
bers, success in their shops or at the bench, 
is as nothing compared with the duty and 
success in making our home bright and 
happy as the very kingdom of the living 
God. Two diverse temptations confound 
and thwart us in the discharge of this para- 
mount duty. On one hand the individual. 
izing folly of our time, and the pretense 
that a man is to live for himself alone and 
to die for himself alone, bursts bomes and 
turns men away from their duties there. 
On the other side of the dial-plate all theo- 
ries of communism or socialism which want 
to reform the human race en masse have a 
tendency in their way also to discourage the 
simple and matter-of-fact people who find 
heaven nearest and God in the ;comforts of 
their own fireside. 

A thoughtful, conscientious boy leaves his 
old home in the country and comes to the 
city. Let us suppose it is not very hard 
work. He is to be at the office every morn- 
ing at eight; he is to do what he is told to 
do; he is to put things up when the firm go 
away, to lock up at four, and then he is 
free. ‘Bed-time need not come till eleven,’ 
he says; ‘and here are seven hours all my 
own. No wood to split, no horses or cows 
to feed, no children to bother me, no neigh- 
bors to come in and talk; seven hours to 
read, to go to the theater, to practice at the 
piano, to do just what I choose’—an account 
almost boundless to draw upon, in the bank 
almost infinite of a boy’s resources for amuse- 
ment, pleasure and life! Yes, and I know 
nothing pleasanter than to see that fine 
young fellow, the first evening he spends at 
the reading-room, or the second. I like to 
see him dip into the Spectator or the Graphic, 
and even try his maiden French on some 
French review. Nay, it is worth while to 
see him in his modest seat at the theater, the 
first night he goes, or the second; well worth 
while to see his interest when he first hears 
a noble chorus or a perfect solo at the con- 
cert-room, But when concert-room, theater 
and reading-room are each an old story to 
him; when he bas to try hard to persuade 
himself that this lovely enjoyment of enter- 
tainment provided by method and vote for 
him makes up as good a time as came with- 
out being provided by the great open fire- 
place at home—when I see that sense com- 
ing over my boy’s face and life, then I see 
that he, too, is learning that no man lives 
for himself and no man dies for himself. I 
see he is learning the folly of mere 
self-culture; the folly of mere self-amuse- 
ment; the folly of mere self in any form. 
In en experience as simple as that he has 
learned, even granting that he has been 
tempted into no excesses and has drifted 
into no vices, he has learned that for enjoy- 
ment, for culture, and for all true life, there 
is no place like home. And I think one of 
the most charming things you see in life is 
the first effort such a youngster makes to 
reproduce home within the four walls of his 
lodging-room; when he begins to hang his 
pictures there, and to determine that it shall 
not look like a barrack; when he cares for 
books on the tables, for the neatness of the 
arrangement, and for anything else by which 
he may please the first lonely boy he finds 
and invite him in that they may spend one 
evening, not in the reading-room, not at the 

theater, but in a plece which seems lke 
home. The sweet-potato badly baked, or 
the oysters stewing and burning a little in 
the pot, in a boy’s first efforts at cookery, 
all speak well for the exile who with the 
meanest resources is trying to provide him 
selfa home. Anthony Trollope says in one 
of his best novels that those people rate high 
among the practical saints who are willing 





to welcome such exiled boys lost in the wil- 
derness of London to the privilege of an 
evening visit in a cheerful London home, 
and he says that father and mother sending 
a boy into such exile may well bless and 
prey for the saints in the simplest London 
home who will give such a welcome to their 
child. 

‘‘Another danger which threatens home- 
life is the separation of boys and girls, and 
even men and women, from the homes in 
which they belong. It is impossible to 
overstate that danger. But the other dan- 
ger presses even more surely. It comes in 
in our passion to do things on the large 
scale. We are really tempted to think that 
just as a railroad corporation can carry 
freight and packages better than a man 
driving a horse, so we can continue great 
organizations which shall do the work of 
home better than the father, the mother, and 
the child can. [The preacher referred to 
the infant school established by Robert 
Owen, the socialist, at New Lanark, sixty 
years ago, where it was attempted to raise 
infants without a mother's care, but the 
plans were so absurd that the attempt was, 
of course, a failure.] But, all the same, 
there lingers the wish to transfer from home 
life and home training both pleasures and 
duties whichebelong to them, in a hope en 
couraged by most of the prejudices of our 
time that large organizations, because they 
are large, will do everything better than 
small organizations, because they are small. 

“Our great public school system, because 
it is large, is blindly requested to accept and 
discharge dutics which belong at home, and 
for which home has all the advantages. 
You are told that a public school-teacher 
ought to train her children in good manners; 
so she ought, if they are unmannerly; but 
the home is disgraced which bas sent un- 
mannerly children toschool. It is precisely 
as the public school is made to teach the chil 
dren to sew, not because that isa good place 
for them to learn, but because this teaching 
is neglected at home, which is the best place 
to learn. So you find your boys unhandy, 
they can’t drive a nail or push a plane, as 
every Yankee boy could do a hundred years 
ago, and you are forced to propose industrial 
schools, where boys shall be taught to use a 
hammer and a screw driver; and we hear 
of colleges for women in which they should 
be taught how to make bread, broil steak, 
and even to amuse children and how to set 
a table—as if there were any place where a 
girl could learn any such thing nearly as 
well as she could learn it, if she chose, un- 
der the humblest roof in America. This 
all belongs to the passion for doing things 
on a large scale; and the habit shows itself, 
perhaps in its worst form, when you are 
finally told that you must provide amuse- 
ment on a large scale for children because 
home pleasures do not satisfy. When it is 
true that you ought to do this, and it some- 
times is true, it is because you are dealing 
with the lowest and most degraded social 
orders. When you have to provide for the 
Wednesday and Saturday half-holiday of a 
horde of children, when you have to see 
that their evenings are spent in your chapel 
lest they should be wasted in riot in your 
streets, it is because you are dealing with 
the most degraded orders of human society. 
For substantial amusement, as well as for 
fundamental education, it is true that there 
is no place like home. 

*‘So essential are such influences of home 
for the formation of all charactcr that they 
are to be considered gravely in legislation, 
and in all other social economy. In the 
Swiss system of watch making the work- 
man does his part at home and brings it to 
the shop, where it is fitted to other parts 
which have been made at other homes. 
In the American system the workman and 
workwoman come to the shop to work their 
ten hours, leaving their children to the 
chances of the district school. The Ameri- 
can system may be the best for the watches, 
but the Swiss system is the best for childrenj 
It will be hard to improve the condition for 
health, for morals, and for personal culture 
of the New England family of half a cen- 
tury ago—where every boy and every girl 
had home work to do—at the wheel, at the 
loom, in the barn, in the wood-shed, in the 
dairy, or in the kitchen—by any of the de- 
vices of the over-praised division of labor. 
For myself, I have little doubt that the 
greatest political question of all—the ques- 
tion on which government rests—will be 
decided by reference direct to the home. I 
do not believe that the suffrage in the long 
run will be conceded to every man twenty- 
one years of age. Our American experiment 
in this line is a novelty, and a novelty not 
remarkably successful. Nor do I believe that 
the suffrage is to be doled out by property 
as it used to be in England, and was for 
centuries in Rome. The suffrage belongs 
to those who have vital interest in the 
preservation of the social or organic life 
of the State, who have something to lose if 
the State is badly ruled—that is to say, the 
suffrage belongs especially to people who 
have established homes, and it is my belief 
that to a homestead suffrage the free nations 
of the world will ultimately recur. 

‘‘When we apply to all this the eternal 
question, ‘‘What shall we do about it?” the 
immediate answer is that all of us—children 
as well as men and women—are to make 
home as happy as we can, so that it may be 





as strong as may be against whatever coun- 
terpoises threaten it in our time. That was 
a wise remark of a wise woman who said 
she counted the battle of life won if at fif- 
teen her children preferred home to any 
other place in the world—a remark not true 
without exceptions, but to be trusted a great 
way. Now you do not get such homes as 
that involves by singing ‘Sweet home’ in 
chorus, by listening to sermons about home, 
or, in general, without some effort; yes, and 
some sacrifice. Are you willing to teach 
your own boys and girls to play whist at 
home, or do yoy prefer to go tothe club and 
play a much better game with much better 
players? There is atest question. Do you 
really think the happiness of home a matter 
so central that it shall very largely regulate 
the expenditure of your money and of your 
time? That is the question which all dis- 
cussion of the peace of home comes round to. 
‘In all the discussions of the last twenty 
years as to the amusements of the people 
the only point wrought out is this—that you 
must respect family life in your public 
amusements as in everything beside; you 
have no method so sure for maintaining the 
purity of such entertainment as in consecrat- 
ing it by the purity of home. In closing, 
the preacher saic if home is the kingdom 
of God, and the kingdom of God home may 
be, it is because the spirit of God is there. 
It is because the woman who is the queen 
of that home makes home the center of her 
thought, her hope and her prayer. It is be- 
cause the man who has sworn to love her, 
to honor her, and to cherish her, knows that 
he best keeps his oath by making her home 
and his home glad, cheerful and beautiful— 
because he does not neglect it and desert it. 
To those two there grow up children who 
know that the noblest duty is the duty next 
their hand; who are glad to surprise their 
mother with a new pleasure, or to relieve 
her from some old care; children who find 
their father their best companion, and who 
have no secret from him of boyhood’s or 
girlhood’s joys and sorrows. The original 
trinity, the trinity from which all scholastic 
and ecclesiastical trinities were formed, is 
the sacred trinity of the father, the mother, 
and the child—one in three and three in one. 
It is a life undivided; a life only perfect 
when each shares with each, each is inter- 
twined with each, and each sustains all.” 


- LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems AT Fourscore, by A. A. Parker, 
Esq., Fitz William, N. H. pp. 208. Sen- 
tinel Printing Company, Keene, N. H. 
There is a certain “‘Proculo procul, pro- 

fani!” for us mere kittens of reviewers, 

in the word ‘‘Fourscore.” Mr. Parker is 
the venerable gentleman whose wedding 
with Miss Julia Smith of Glastonbury, was 

recently so widely heralded. This is a 

small volume containing his poems upon 

various themes; calm and impressive, as, 

“Monadnock Mountain,” ‘Address tu 

Youth,” “Commentaries on Man,” ‘‘Pray- 

er,” ‘‘Revivals” and ‘‘The Parting Hour;” 

or lively and diverting; as, ‘‘Kissing,”’ ‘‘Jok- 
ing,” ‘‘Jilting,” &c. Of the last it is scarce- 
ly conceivable that Mr. Parker can have 
any experimental knowledge, and we may 

—— venture .to criticise it as knowing 

more about it than he. 

“The wisest man that ever lived 
Dealt largely with the fair, 

And tried a thousand! then he wept, 
And gave up in despair.” 

Now we demur—the disreputable ancient 
alluded to may have been very wise in other 
matters, but as regards the Hebrew ladies 
of his dxy, Solomon was very far from wise¥ 
He dealt largely with the fair insome sense, 
perhaps, but if report tells truly, his dealing 
with them was of a particularly little, mean 
and contemptible character. If it be meant 
that he tried a thousand and was jilted by 
them all, he deserved it; and if he wept, we 
heartily hone he wept in contrition, for 
which there is some evidence, if he did in- 
deed give up in despair. 

Mount Monadnock is treated very hand- 
somely—described, geographically, geologi- 
cally, historically, P ilosophically, poetical- 
ly, very fully and picturesquely indeed, 
and receives this farewell from the Poet: 


‘But Mountain. adieu! 

No more shall I view 

The earth from the «pot where I stand: 
Half a century hence, 
Some Bard of keen sense 
May take a broad glance at the land, 


And fully recount 
The scenes round the Mount, 
Made or moulded by human hand; 
But this lofty Pile, 
Unchanged all the while, 
Will still be Monadnock the grand.” 
The topics thus lightly and airily discussed 
are quite various, and the intention of his 
performance may be best stated by the poet 
author in this stanza from his Preface: 
“A man of fourscore 
Has experienced more 
Than the vouth can possibly have; 
And he should convey 
To them in some way, 
His experience and best advice.“’ 
a & 
LETTERS AND ADVICE TO YOUNG GIRLS AND 

Youne Laptes, oN Dress, Epvucation, 

MARRIAGE, &e. By John Ruskin. Cloth, 

pp. 50. Price 40 cents. John Wiley & 

Sons, New York. 

Any one who pays forty cents for this 
book gets back all he pays in paper, type and 
binding, which are of the best, and he re- 
ceives besides, asa free gift from the au- 
thor, an expression of wisdom, kindness and 
refinement of really priceless worth. It is 
the compact experience of a far-seeing, culti- 
vated and most sincere man. It is by no 
means the moralizing of a pedagogue. It 
is the glad response of a father to the ques- 
tionings of his daughters. 

/ “But that’s servants’ work?” Of course 
it is. What business have you to be better 
than a servant of servants? 

“God made youa lacy?” Yes, he has 
put you, that is tosay, ina position in which 

















~~ may learn to speak your own language 
autifully; to be accurately acquainted 
with the elements of other languages; to be- 
have with grace, tact and sympathy to all 
around you; to know the history of your 
country, the commands of its religion, and 
the duties of its race.... You may thus 
become a Christ’s lady, or you may, if you 
will, become a Belial’s lady, taking Belial’s 

ift of miserable idleness; living on the la- 

r and shame of others, and deceiving 
them and yourself by lies about Providence, 
until you perish with the rest of such, 
shrieking the bitter cry, ‘‘When saw we 
Thee?” 

Again: ‘The least thing has play in it— 
the slightest word, wit, when your hands 
are busy and your heartis free. But if you 
make the aim of your life amusement, the 
day will come when all the agonies of a 

antomime will not bring you an honest 
augh. Play actively and gayly; and cher- 
ish, without straining, the natural powers 
of jest in others and yourselves; remember- 
ing all the while that your hand is every 
instant on the helm of the ship of your life, 
and that the Master, on the far shore of 
Araby the Blest, looks for its sail on the ho- 
rizon,—to its hour.” 

Buy, read and lend a book like this—it is 
full of good seed. 6. ©. B. 


THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF Latin. By M. 
M. Fisher, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of the Stateof Missouri. pp. 150. 
Price $1.00, panne paid. N. E. Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

Of the severa! champions of the so called 
“Continental,” ‘‘English” and ‘Roman” 
pronunciations of the Latin, the second will 
best approve the verdict of the author, but 
all must equally admire his honest presenta- 
tion of the topic, and its candid and thor 
ough discussion. Prof. Fisher appreciates 
the patient and acute researches of the phil- 
ological Crusaders who seek to re-capture 
the ancient intonation, the sacred quest of 
scholars, but unuttered upon earth for now 
eleven hundred years. e accords to their 
efforts some very valuable achievements, 
but is convinced that their main conclusions, 
even so far as agreed upon among them- 
selves, are quite unproved, and must inevit- 
ably so remain, as the Greek and other an- 
cient tongues whose spelling of translated 
Roman authors is relied on, are themselves 
of like uncertain pronunciation, and ac- 
knowledgedly far removed from that of 
their existing nearest lineal representatives. 
In view of this impossibility of demonstrat- 
ing the actual pronunciation of the Romans, 
Prof. Fisher deprecates a change of usage 
from the ‘‘English” method, on this ground 
among others, that it would obscure the 
now patent origin of our English words of 
classical derivation, and would confuse their 
now accepted pronunciation. These con- 
stitute five sevenths of our modern English 
dictionary words. Every one can now see 
the relation between the Latin ‘‘cireumja- 
cens” and the English ‘‘circumjacent.” The 
origin of this word would scarcely be rec 
ognized in the Latin as pronounced ‘‘ker- 
koomyahkens,” nor would it be a feasible or 
desirable task to change the accepted pro- 
nunciation of the English word and call it 
kerkoomyahkent. Is it not preferable rath- 
er, to give wider currency to the strong, 
fine idioms of the Latin and to its ennobling 
and inspiring literature, by the pronuncia- 
tion already so widely diffused with the 
ever spreading language of English civiliza- 
tion? 

Prof. Fisher regards the plea for the 
‘Continental’ pronunciation, as liable to 
objection, from the admitted fact that near- 
ly all European nations differ in their pro- 
nunciation. For instance, the French and 
Portuguese say Seesayro, the Germans Tseet- 
sayro, the Italians Cheechayro, the Spanish 
Theethayro and the English Sissero. The 
like discrepancy arises wherever the fre- 
quent lettersc gj and voccur. So that the 
term “Continental” is a misnomer so far as 
it is intended to indicate an identical pro- 
nunciation, throughout the Continent of 
Europe. 

As to the impossibility of learning, mere- 
ly from books, the idiosyncrasies of Roman 
pronunciation now silent for more than a 
thousand years, the rendering of an English 
phrase is given "ze French gentleman whose 
knowledge of English was drawn from 
books alone: 

At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the mossed headstone. 


At none ze weeld bee ommess 
Aboot ze most edston. 


At midnight the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone. 

At meedneeg ze mon commess 
And lokez alton. 

In the unattainability of an acknowledged 
ancient standard, and the absence of an ac- 
cepted modern one, Prof. Fisher favors, 
for the English speaking world, that which 
accords best with the ordinary pronuncia- 
tion by us of the corresponding English 
words of Latin derivation now domesticated 
in our ny 

Meanwhile let scholars find a niche upon 
their shelves for Prof. Fisher’s able mono- 
graph. Tochange the thoughts and interest 
the attention of any intelligent person we!- 
coming diversion, of how much more worth 
is this suggestive little book, than a hand- 
ful of Dime Novels or miserable Police Gaz- 
zettes. 8. C. B. 


Tue Voice or Worsurp. By L. O. Emer- 
son. A collection of Music for choirs, 
singing schools, and musical conventions. 
This is a text book for singing schools. 

It contains a most delightful succession of 
good and entertaining pieces for practice. 
It is taken for granted that the singing class 
teacher knows his business, and long expla- 4 
nations of the notes and of theory are very 
properly omitted. In their place appears 
an agreeable, graded succession of exercises, 
easy songs and solfeggios, a hundred in 
number, followed by guite a collection of 
first rate easy glees. 

After these appear six pages of exercises 
for training the voice, and after these, more 
than two hundred pages of sacred music, 
which is all useful and usable in an advan- 
ced singing class. 

Choir Leaders, however, will not care es- 
pecially for the Singing School Course, but 
will use many of nino to vary the 
monotony of rehearsals. For Choirs there 





are about 185 Psalm Tunes, and sixty An- 
thems and Sentences; certainly a bountiful 


——————____ 


provision. Mr. Emerson contributes as he 
always does, largely but by no means ex- 
clusively, as there are full sixty different 
names of other composers above the music 
thus producing great variety. ; 
_ Conventions will find abundant and pleas- 
ing material in ‘*The Voice of Worship,” 
which may safely be commended as among 
the best of church music books. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Women’s Educational a - 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims yy for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc<— free Class- 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetin 
“ —— ny | LR higher employments 

women. an Industr! rtment 
Gre Be ment. suureedvitoces 
e Employment Committee receive applicati 
eat day swween ae hours of eleven an twelve. 
ns seeking employment are 
bake} references. _ — te 
e Industrial Department receives for sale, 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's week, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to heip themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women grneeet y. and provides 
the services of a lawyer, without ciarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
a A p L < three and five on 

nesday and Saturday afternoons. M 
to the Union,one dollar qunnaily. nD 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 




















Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


CREAM LINEN PAPER (all sizes), 
25 Cents a Ib, 
EXTRA NICE DRAWING PAPER, 
30 Cents a ib. 
GOOD WRITING PAPER, for School 
and Common Use, 10, 12 andl5 cts,alb, 














H. H. CARTER, 
Try a sample — _ es 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 1y24 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Meesrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold -n in- 
stalments. First quality in all respects. Ca. and 
examine. 

Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
Essex St, 1y24 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchaeed for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 


thought can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest prices, 


If samples are desired, please enclose fifty cents, 
als> a stamp when a return letter is requested, 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, and selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or small amount. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 


will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 

11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 

Boston, Mass.- 
References. 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, jr.. (of 
Chandler & Co., the fi Bigelow, 
Spaulding. Wales, & Co., 
Hon. Frank A. Allen, 
Frank A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours from 10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 P.M. 
G8" Send for circular. 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


oF 
LADIES’, 


AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 
Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
mported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 
Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$°.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 
23 TREMONT ROW. 20tf 
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